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THE DESERTED. 

BY MISS E. L. MONTAGU. j 

Oh, never weep when I am gane, nor sigh to hear my name, | 
But fauld my hands upo’ my breast, an’ bear me to my hame ; 
An’ yonder, by the wide, wide sea, oh, lay me cauld an’ low, 

That saftly ower my gowden hair the bonnie waves may flow. 


' 
J wouldna like to lay my head aneath the kirk-yard wa’, | 
Sae sadly there, frae darksome yews, the iang drear shadows fa’, 
I couldna sleep in storied tomb, nor ‘neath the chancel floor, 

Nor rest below the grass-green sod I aft hae wandered o’er. 


But mony a day I’ve langed to lie alane beside the sea, 

For wee! I luve the blooming tide, sae bounding an’ sae free ; 
There ever ower my head shall sweep the storm bird’s snowy wing, 
An’ voices 0’ the rushing winds my ceaseless dirge shall sing. 


I ask nae fading flowers o’ earth to deck my clay-cauld breast ; 

A weary warld [ leave behind, an’ go unto my rest— 

A weary warld, wherein my heart grew auld before its time, 

And life’s sweet flowers, frae off my breast, fell withered in their prime. 


An’ strike na mournful harp for me, when life hath from me fled, 
A voice sae sweet aboon my rest would wake me frae the dead ! 
And I would sleep a soun’, soun’ sleep, and never dree the pain 
To hear anither wake the harp I ne’er may strike again ! 





FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF CAMOENS. 
TRANSLATED BY LORD STRANGFORD. 
I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes, 
And he was poor, without a friend, 
Press'd by a thousand foes. 





I saw the passion’s pliant slave, | 
In gallant trim, and gay, 

His course was pleasure’s placid wave, 
His life a summer’s day. 


And I was caught in Folly’s snare, 
And joined her giddy train, 

But found her soon the nurse of care, 
And punishment and pain. 


There surely is some guiding power, 
Which rightly suffers wrong, 
Gives vice to bloom its little hour, 
But virtue late, and long. 
—— 


A VISIT TO BARTOLINI, THE FLORENTINE 
SCULPTOR. 

On entering Florence, by the gate of Pisa, the traveller finds himself in a dull 
and gloomy street, presenting a striking contrast to the smiling valley of the Arno, 
which he has just quitted. Ata little distance from the gate stands a house, 
whose classic fagade arrests attention : this is the abode of Bartolini, the Tuscan 

hidias. 

Nothing can afford a better idea of the ancient ateliers of Praxiteles, or 
Scopas, than Bartolini’s house, which is wholly imbued with the majesty of art. 
The principal rooms are about sixty feet high, to afford sufficient space for 
numerous gigantic statues. Some of these apartments are filled with huge blocks 
of marble ; and the artist’s young pupils, such as Grotto and others, are employed 
in shaping out these blocks and preparing them for the chisel of the master. 


| guinary atrocities generated by the excitement of the revolution of July, to a 


ation of the late ruler of France. He has pourtrayed him in the heroic attitude 
and classic drapery of a Trajan or an Antoninus; for the redingote would never 
be admissible in a work of art in Florence. ‘The statue will, it is understood, be 
purchased by the city of Ajaccio. 
—»—. 
ANOTHER CHAPTER ON THE “RIGHTS OF | 
WOMAN.” 

In a former series of this periodical, we noticed at considerable length some 
of the earlier productions of the writer of the work now before us. And as it 
shall be the peculiar province of this present series to introduce to the attention 
of the British public whatever is most valuable and distinguished in the litera- | 
ture of the Continent, we think we cannot do better than commence with the 
remaining works of Madame Dudevant, alias George Sand. 

The appearance of the earlier productions of this accomplished authoress 
were received with almost unbounded popularity. By the French as well as 
the English critics, they were hailed “as the rising of a salutiferous star in the | 
literary horizon ”—as a reaction from the monstrous exaggerations and san- | 
calmer and more peaceful flow of literature. Leaving to others the domain of 
history and the perilous task of resuscitating the shadows of the past, Madame 
Dudevant confined herself to painting life as she had witnessed it. She wove 


| 
| 


her web from the perplexities of action and sentiment that had fallen under her 


own observation, and, from the earnestness and intensity of the description, we 
are warranted in saying from what she had herself experienced: she stood for- 
ward as the advocate of her sex. The pervading spirit of her earlier works is 
embodied in the verses of the poet,— 
“ Alas, the love of woman! it is known 
To be a lonely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ’tis lost, earth hath no more to bring 
To her but mockeries of the past alone.” 
Again :— 


{ 
“oe 





Man to man so oft unjust, 
Is always so to women ; one sole bond 
Awaits her, treachery is all her trust. 
Taught to conceal, their bursting hearts despond 
Over their idol, till some wealthier lust 
Buys them in marriage ; and what rests beyond ? 
A thankless husband—next a faithless lover— 
Then dressing, nursing, praying, and all over.” 
Little doubt could be entertained, but that Madame Dudevant had had her 
share of the matrimonial afflictions she so feelingly describes and so pathetically 


laments. Whether she realized the character so pointedly drawn in the remain- 
| ing verses of the same passage, and belonged to those who 


“ First play the devil, and then write a novel,” 

was a matter that was open to conjecture. But, however this might be, the 
jealous eye of criticism soon discovered that the scope and tendency of the fair 
novelist was directed against that old and venerable institution, yclept marriage ; 
and that she stood forward as an impassioned pleader against the binding prin- 
ciples of society. The tide of censure now flowed in with greater violence, in 
proportion as the previous praise had been unmeasured. The critic was angry 
with himself at being duped into patronizing so dangerous a writer, and he re- 
doubled his attacks in order to efface the effects of his first acquiescence. 
Leaving Madame Dudevant te settle this matter with her critics, which she does 
in a style much too metaphysical for ordinary apprehensions, we shall proceed to 
give an analysis of the work before us. 

It generally happens that the later efforts of a successful writer fall immea- 
sureably beneath the promise of his earlier productions. He writes up to a 
certain point, beyond which he may not pass. The succeeding works may be 
good, but we do not find them rise above each other in spirit and excellence. 
Thus, though in the present work we still recognize the boldness of execution 





The ground is thickly covered with a white and sparkling dust, softer to the foot 
of the artist than the turfy banks of the Arno. 
With sentiments of pious respect, similar to those felt by the Scythian 
Anacharsis on visiting the sculptor of Athens, I entered the abode of Bartolini. 
A small door was opened, it led to the artist’s private studio, and I beheld him 
enveloped in a cloud of marble-dust. He received me with a dignified simplicity 
of manner; and without any superfluity of words or gestures. He was standing, 
with his chisel in his hand, before his latest and most favourite werk ; his 
Bacchante, which is already celebrated throughout Italy, though she has not yet 
left her boudoir. I could look at nothing else ; the divine figure completely 
absorbed my attention. Anything more graceful than the position of the Bacchante 
cannot be imagined. She is reposing on her left side, with the upper part of 
her body gently inclining forward. How many lovely Tuscan maidens have lent 
their contingent of beauty to perfect this master-piece of art ! 
“Who is the lover for whom this beauteous mistress is destined?” said I to 
Bartolini. “The Duke of Devonshire,” he replied. ‘The Duke is a happy 
man. Will you permit me to come again to see this exquisite work? for I fear 
1 am now encroaching on your time, every moment of which I know is as precious 
as gold.” —** Pray come as often as you please,” said Bartolini. I of course took 
him at his word. 
Next morning, at the early hour of seven, I again went to visit Bartolini’s 
ateler. Florence is, par excellence, the city of the fine arts. Inno other place 
are to be seen such a collection of brilliant accessories poetically accompanying 
one to the threshold of the painter, the musician, and the sculptor. In the 
Streets, on the quays, on the promenades, we inhale, as it were, an atmosphere 
impregnated with the perfume of the fine arts. On my way to Bartolini’s I 
passed the Strozzi Palace, which seems to have been built to outlive time; I 
admired the column brought from the therme of Antoninus; I crossed the 
magnificent bridge, the plan of which Michael Angelo drew at Rome, and sent in 
a letter to the Grand Duke. Viewed from that bridge, on a bright April morn- 
ing, the beauty of Florence fully justifies its name. The Arno flows, like a 
stream of azure fluid, between its two sunny banks, thickly studded with palaces 
and domes. On my left was the sombre colonnade of the Palace of the 
Inquisition, and near it I beheld the old bridge, adorned with the group of Hercules 
destroying Nessus ; in the back ground of the picture was the delicious hill of 
San Memato, and, on the right, flowed the Arno. 
I found Bartolini where I had left him on the preceding day—before his 
Bacchante. He goes to work at five in the morning, and continues at it til] 
night ; this is the way men become great. ‘‘ What did you think of the Venus 
di Medici?” inquired he. “I thought it cold,” replied I. “J had just seen 
ed Bacchante.” He smiled as a King would at a courtier's compliment. 
7enlus is the greatest of all sovereignties, and adulation is pardonable only when 
addressed to it. Bartolini proposed to show me over the different rooms of his 
atelier, and I joyfully accepted his offer. 
He first showed me a gallery of busts, of which he has executed altogether 
Pee six hundred. Almost all are portraits of beautiful women. Scarcely any 
ee lady of rank visits Florence without carrying home her bust, sculptured 
my Bartolini. The plaster model remains in the artist's atelier, which consequently 
Sontains an unrivalled collection of noble and beautiful heads. These busts 
“ the amusements of the Florentine sculptor: his colossal figures may be 
called his works. For several years he has been engaged in preparing blocks of 
marble for the tomb of General Demidoff, which is to be adorned with magnificent 
statues and bas reliefs. 

A colossal figure of Napoleon is a conspicuous object among Bartolini's statues. 

‘eighteen feet in height. The sculptor has produced a truly poetic represent- 


and vivid portraiture which lent so powerful a charm to Indiana, Valentine, and 
Rose et Blanche, we cannot help feeling, that, like the music of the Theban 
statue, as the day declined the strain is fainter, and the impression produced is 
less profound. 

Louis de Saint Julien, the heir apparent of a noble but impoverished family, 
becoming disgusted with some stories that have reached his ears of the youthful 
gallantries of his mother, forms the romantic project of quitting his paternal 
home, and trusting to his own energy and talents for making his way through 
the world. In pursuance of this resolution, we find the young count journeying 
on font, on the dusty high road between Paris and Lyons, delighted at having 
left behind him the land of sad reality, and resolved to plunge, at any hazard, 
into the joyous land of his own fond imaginings. 

Bred up in the country, under the tuition of a kind and good-hearted curate, 
the count was possessed of much genuine principle, a tolerable share of talent, 
and quite sufficient learning to warrant him in aspiring to the employment of 
tutor, under-librarian, or private secretary. He was endowed with some good 
qualities, and even some virtues. He had moreover defects, and even faults ; 
but he was without vices. He was well-intentioned and romantic, but proud 
and timid ; that is to say, susceptible and distrustful, like all those who are in- 
experienced in life and ignorant of the world. In addition to these claims upon 
our sympathy, the count had the no less important requisites to a hero of ro- 
mance—remarkably fine eyes, a small white Byronic or aristocratic hand, and a 
profusion of glossy black curls. 

Now, here is a knight-errant quite after your own heart, and in that precise 
situation in which we have often loved to fancy ourselves; nay, perhaps, one 
which we may have actually experienced in our own proper persons—but, alas ! 
whether it be owing to our unpropitious stars, or an ill-selected rout, in these 
degenerate days, with by no means the good fortune of the count. 

Being overtaken by a train of carriages, a very natural idea occurred to our 
hero, viz. that riding was much more agreeable than walking, and he forthwith 
proceeded to instal himself behind one of the vehicles. His shadow was soon 
descried by the practised eye of the postilion, and he was ordered in no very 
gentle terms to descend. In the unsuspecting confidence of his unsophisticated 
nature, he addressed his supplications to the occupants of the carriage ; but, 
as they were upper servants, they rejécted his request to be allowed to occupy 
his position behind, with the pride and insolence peculiar to that class. This 
roused the indignation of St. Julien, and he spoke haughty and high in his 
turn. 

“The four carriages were proceeding slowly, and without noise, up the 
acclivity of a sandy hill. The voice of St. Julien, and that of the pestilion, who 
was insulting him, for the amusement of the occupants of the chaise, reached 
the ear of the lady, who was seated in the foremost berline. She leaned out of 
the window, to ascertain the cause of the disturbance, and St. Julien beheld, 
with infantine emotion, the most beautiful female bust, he had ever imagined, 
but he had no time to admire it; for, as soon as she fixed her eyes on him, his 
own were timidly directed towards the ground. The beautiful apparition, ad- 
dressing herself to the postilion and her servants, in a rough contralto voice, and 
with a foreign accent, rated them soundly, and called out to the young traveller, 
in a familiar tone :—‘ Come hither, child, get upon the front seat of my car- 
riage, mind you just leave room enough for my white poodle ; come, be quick, 
and keep your acknowledgments for another time.’ ”’ 

St. Julien, of course, was not slow in complying with this command, and his 
curiosity was soon almost painfully excited by the peculiarities of his beautiful 
benefactress. 

At the relays, she paid not the slightest attention to him, while she chided her 





| 








lacqueys, one after the other, in a half-angry, half-jovial tone. She was a 
strange being, such as he had never seen before. She was tall and slender ; her 
shoulders were broad, and her white and uncovered neck assumed attitudes at 
once masculine and majestic. Her looks bespoke her to be thirty years of age, 
and yet it might be that she was only twenty-five. She exhibited the appearance 
of a woman somewhat worn, but the paleness of her complexion, her thin 
cheeks, and the blue semicircle surrounding her large black eyes, gave an ex- 
pression of pensive decision, of quick and grasping intelligence, and of melan- 
choly firmness, toa face which, in the beauty of its outline, might challenge a 
comparison with the most perfect cameos of antiquity. 

Now, who or what could this beautiful incognita be? Was she a queen, or 
a courtezan !—a prima donna, or a princess? Here was ample matter for task- 
ing the curiosity of St. Julien. ; 

After a journey performed in a state of the utmost suspense, he discovered, 
to his no small satisfaction, on arriving at the hotel at Lyons, that she was the 
Princess Quintilia Cavalcanti, the sovereign of a Lombard principality, some 
twenty miles in circumference. Instead of seeking a place of entertainment 
more suited to his humble fortunes, St. Julien determined at once to take up his 
quarters at the hotel, in order to see her once more, though but for an instant, 
although by so doing he ran the risk of spending more money in a day than he 
had proposed to do in a week. . 

He changed his costume, and seated himself in the court, opposite the win- 
dow, when, as luck would have it, the princess soon appeared, and threw her- 


| self ina rather careless attitude into an arm-chair on the balcony, to enjoy the 
} ‘ 
| defy thee, be thy penetration what it may. Well, then, not to keep thee in sus- 
| pense—to enjoy the amusement of smoking small perfumed cigars, and listen- 


somewhat original amusement of—what, gentle reader? canst thou divine 1 We 


ing to the contents of an Italian journal. 
Her eye soon rested on St. Julien, and she turned to her attendant— ¥ 
««« Ginetta—is not that the youth we picked up on the road this morning !’— 


'« Yes, your highness.’— He has changed his dress 1’—* It would seem 00, your 
| highness.’—* He is stopping here, then !’—‘ I believe so, your highness. 


The princess then called for an opera-glass, and having directed it full upon 
St. Julien, she exclaimed, “* Non e troppo bruito,”—{not so bad, either), and she 
continued her inspection, while her chaplain still continued reading the Italian 


journal. 


St. Julien bad undergone no very brilliant transformation in point of dress : 
his travelling bag had supplied him with a plain blonse jacket, a pair of white 
trousers, and a very fine and very white shirt; but this jacket fitting close to 
the person, displayed portions of almost feminine delicacy and elasticity. 
“His shirt open at the collar, a very fair neck, half concealed by long, black 
curls. A velvet barrette or foraging-cap, placed crossways on his head, gave 
him the appearance of an amorous and poetical page. ’ 
| «* Now that he is no longer covered with dust,’ said Ginetta, ‘he has quite 
the air of a gentleman.’ : 
““*Hum !’ said the princess, flinging her cigar on the newspaper which her 
chaplain was reading, ‘some poor student, I suppose.’”” iui, od 
| A few moments after this scene, St. Julien was surprised by an invitation to 

sup with her highness the princess and her ‘suite, for they all sup together. 
Fancying himself about to be made a butt for the company, he rejects the invita- 
| tion with haughtiness, but at length yielded to the entreaties of the landlord, 

who was alarmed lest the princess should be offended in his house. . 
| To supper he accordingly goes, and here he meets with new food for his 
| curiosity. The princess is an accomplished linguist, a profound metaphysician, 
a skilful logician, and a sprightly and witty conversationist. St. Julien is in- 
sensibly weaned from his timidity and suspicions by the frankness and good- 
nature of her manners. His conversation pleases the princess, and he is forth- 
with enrolled among her household as her private secretary. 

He had scarcely quitted the apartment of his new mistress, when he felt his 
arm seized, as he was descending the staircase, by a pale, melancholy-looking 
traveller, who, in the deep and solemn tone of a man giving an invitation to his 
funeral, declared that he had something most important to communicate to him 
—a service of a vast nature to demand at his hands. Spite of his suspicions, 
St. Julien resigned himself to listen to the disclosures of his mysterious im- 
portuner ; whereupon he proceeded to give him the details of a romantic adven- 
ture which had occurred between him and a fair inconnue, whom he had met at 
a masqued ball at the opera, at Paris. ' 

“+ T have never (pursued the traveller) been able to obtain a sight of my mys- 
terious charmer until this moment, when I beheld her at one of the windows of 
this hotel, and sbe is no other than the Princess Quintilia Cavalcanti. 

“« Are you quite sure '’ said St. Julien, almost stupified with amazement, 

““*T have a sure proof of it,’ said the traveller, drawing a very beautiful 
watch from his bosom, and opening it; ‘look at this cipher ; are not these the 
initials of Quintilia Cavalcanti, with the abbreviation, pea, that is, principessa ! 
a cursed abbreviation, which has long baffled my ingenuity.’ 

‘* * How came you by that watch?’ said St. Julien. 

“«¢ By a singular mischance I took it in a mistake for my Own from the apart- 
ment of my fair inconnue, and several days had elapsed before 1 observed the 
cipher engraved in the inside.’ ; 

“«* Bither I am dreaming,’ said St. Julien, as he gazed upon the watch, orl 
have just seen one quite similar in the hands of the lady you speak of. ' 

“«¢Open it, and you will find the name of Charles de Dortan ; in heaven’s 
name, do but open it !’ nt 

‘«* What, am I to go and ask the princess to allow me to inspect her watch? 
and then what will you gain by that ?” 

“ «Oh, I would Lambe her with her effrontery. I would teach her that a 
man of honour, who has submitted to so many mysterious precautions, is not 
to be treated in this way. I will unmask an infamous coquette, or else - pe 
keep her promises with me, and my mouth oe be for ever sealed on the s 
ject ; for, after all, I still feel that I love her to distraction. 

" “«T wish you joy of the adventure,’ said St. Julien, coldly ; ‘ but for my part 
I abhor such women "’ mee 

“Here he was summoned to attend the princess to her carriage + or gto 
the pressing importunity of Dortan that he would mention his name, said, 
almost mechanically, ‘ Madame, here is Mr. Charles de Dortan.’ | . 

‘**T have not the honour of his sequent: replied the princess, coolly. 
Dortan pressed forward, and gazed steadily at her. 

vay Back, Sir!’ she on hae - ‘it is not respectful to stare at a lady after 
that fashion.’ Ur , 

* Dortan became pale as death, and remained transfixed in his poe leo, 
carriage started. ‘hat fellow must be either an idiot or @ madman,’ thought 
Julien, as the quiet self-possession of the princess began to exercise its counter- 
acting influence over his mind.”’ ; 

During the entire journey into Italy, the manners and conversation of oe 
princess wrought more powerfully on the feelings of St. Julien, and he wee ~ 
wildered at the grasp of her intelligence, and the soundness and firmness phos 3 
judgment. All her opinions revealed @ strong unders an inflexible 4 
ness of purpose, and a close and condensed logic. She Wholly occup F 
with philanthropic theories, and expressed her indignation at beholding ome 
misery along the route. She would then devise expedients for remedying it, 
express her astonishment at its not being taken inte consideration. ‘i 

‘< ¢ But.’ said she, angrily, ‘ those contemptible bastards who govern the — 
with the title of kings, have something else to do than to succour the Sevens . 
Solely occupied with their miserable. pleasures, they are amusing ae 
puerilely and wickedly, until the rye? their people shall shake the fou 
tions of those thrones so long deaf to all supplication.’ ’ 

She would then descant upon the difficulty of maintaining a good understand- 
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——— 
ing between the governors and the governed. She did not think the difficulty | 
insurmountable. 

a But what,’ added she, ‘can be done by these crowned idiots? : And after 
a luminous examination and criticism of the systems of all the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, the secrets of which seemed bared before her penetrating eye, she would | 
construct her system of absolute government on philosophic cases. — 

“*Great kings make great people,’ she continued; ‘all is reducible to that | 
trite system: but as yet we have not seen any great kings upon earth ; great 
captains there have been, the heroes of ambition, of intelligence, and bravery : 
but not a single prince at once bold, loyal, enlightened, cool, and persevering. 
In all the biographies of illustrious men, infirmity is perpetually vindicating her 
share. Yet are we not for that to abandon the work, and to despair of the fu- 
turity of the world. The human mind has not as yet reached the limits at which 
it should stop: all that is fairly conceivable is performable.’ 

“‘ After having spoken in this way, she would fall into deep reveries ; her eye- 
brows became gently contracted, her dark eyes seemed to withdraw into their 
sockets, her burning brow became expanded by ambition. She might have been 
taken for the daughter of Napoleon. 

“ At these moments St. Julien felt a secret awe creep over his spirits. ‘ What 
is charity ! what is love!’ said he to himself; ‘what are all the wishes and all 








} 


the illusions of poetry, and all pious and tender sentiments, to a soul consumed | 


by such immense ambitions ?’ 

«‘But when again he beheld her fling to the poor her gold, and even some por- 
tions of her garments; when he heard her ina friendly, and almost familiar 
tone, make inquiries of the sick and console the distressed, he was more touched 


with these marks of familiar goodness than he would have been with the most | 


noble actions performed by other women.” 


At length they arrive at the miniature kingdom of the princess, in Friuli. 
Quntilia did the honours of her little principality to St. Julien with infinite 
gaiety. It was evidently her humour not to suffer by the ridiculous figure of 
her magistrates, the contemptible display of her military forces, and the con- 
tracted circle of her dominions. She laughed at them with sprightliness and 
piquancy, without at the same time losing any opportunity of artfully pointing 
out to him the effects of a wise administration. 
been beyond the manor surrounding the gothic towers of the old chateau of his 
ancestors, the pomp and circumstance of this miniature royalty were objects of 
lively admiration. ‘The beauty of the sky, the rich colour of the landscape, the 


coquettish elegance of the palace, built in the oriental style, after the designs of | of a well-considered esteem. 


the princess herself, the air of importance of the great lords of the little court, 
the somewhat superannuated but rich costumes of the dignitaries of the house- 
hold, assumed in the eyes of the young countryman an air of splendour and of 
majesty, which gave to his fortune the appearance of adream. After the usual 
court ceremonies, St. Julien is lodged, dressed, and established in every way be- 
fitting the dignity of his office, with due consideration for the peculiar bent of 
his character, and he enters at once on the discharge of his office of confidential 
secretary. The close intimacy which it induces proves fatal to him, for he falls 
desperately in love with his benefactress ; but we shall let our authoress de- 
scribe the growth and progress of the passion, as it is one of those delineations 
which are peculiarly her own. 

“ On the following morning the princess summoned St. Julien to her cabinet. 
A thousand schemes occupied her thoughts. She contemplated a notable re- 
duction of her expenditure, the founding of a new hospital, the reduction of a 
religious establishment, the composition of a treatise on political economy, and 
numberless projects of a similar nature. St. Julien was alarmed at the variety 
and extent of what was to be effected, but she laid down the principal points so 
clearly, and assisted him by explanations so lucid and precise, that he soon began 
to see his way through what he took at first to be nothing more than the chaos 
of a woman’s brain. 

‘“*Several months were employed in drawing up and perfecting this work. 
All this time the princess remained shut up within her palace: balls and draw- 
ing-rooms were suspended ; the courts were silent, and the facades of the palace 
unilluminated. * ms ° . 

“Six months had thus passed away: one evening the work was brought to a 
conclusion. During the whole of that day the princess kad been more grave and 
thoughtful than usual. With her own hands she added a last page to the manu- 
script presented by St. Julien. 
tered the apartment on tiptoe, awaited the conclusion with impatience. Her 


black and glancing eyes were directed now at the door, where St. Julien per- | band. 


ceived the skirt of Galeotto’s mantle, and anon on the darkened and contracted 
eyebrows of the princess. At length the latter laid down her pen with an air of 
abstraction, covered her face with her hands, resumed her pen, played for an in- 
stant with a lock of her hair which had got loose from its bandage, started, 
traced some figures with precipitation, signed the manuscript, closed it, and 
pushed it away from her. Then rising from her seat, she advanced towards 
Ginetta, and stuck the pen in the thick fold of her black hair. The waiting 
maid uttered an exclamation of delight: ‘Is it finished at last, madame?’ cried 
she, ‘ have we reached the end of this sombre Lent? Is pleasure once more to 
burst the lid of the coffin in which you have enclosed it? Shall I cast to the 
wind this nasty pen, which feels as heavy as lead?’ 

“«* Make an auto-da-fé of it, an thou wilt,’ said the princess. ‘I work no more 
this year.’ 

“Vive la liberté!’ cried Galeotto, bounding into the apartment. ‘ At the 
risk of her displeasure, I must kneel before my sovereign, and implore her to 
break the iron bondage of her faithful knight.’ 

‘ “— Resume your wings, my gay butterfly,’ said the princess, kissing his fore- 
ead. 

“Ry the Virgin!’ said the page, rising, ‘it is more than six months since 
your highness conferred a similar honour on your poor dwarf. We are saved— | 
we are entering on a new existence—we throw off our chrysalis and take wings, | 
Alleluia!’ 

‘“«* Let us burn this vile pen,’ said Ginetta. 

“ «Not so,’ said the page, seizing it. ‘Let us place it in the cap of the secre- 
tary here, and throw the whole into the Cilina, the pedant and his ink—dulness | 
and its registers.”’ 

Pleasure now reigns supreme. Balls and fétes, and court ceremonials are all 
the order of the day. A grand masquerade took place at the palace. After a 
whimsical but felicitous invention of the princess, the whole court represented 
an immense collection of insects and butterflies. She it was that presided at 
the choice and distribution of all the costumes. She consulted some twenty 
savans, and turned over all the treatises on entomology in her library to arrive at | 
such a pitch of perfection as should be capable of throwing the gravest profes- 
sors of natural history into ecstasies of joy. She assorted each disguise to the 
character and physiognomy of each person. There were beautiful Venetians | 
around her disguised as wasps, fire-flies, and pierides ; gallant officers converted 
into flying stags, capricorns, and sphinx ; young abbés transformed into ants, and 
the major-domo into a spider. The sphinx atropos met with most complete suc- | 
cess. The preaching mandri] was much admired, and the ladies uttered excla- 
mations of terror at the sight of the great sacred iphis of the Egyptians. Quin- 
tilia chose for herself the white phalenus of the night, and was distinguished by 
the richness and simplicity of her costume. ( 
fell negligently along her figure. Two white marabout feathers, drooping from 
her brow upon each shoulder, represented very agreeably two downy antennez. | 
But amid the cares and bustle of preparation, the poor secretary seemed to have | 
been forgotten. He awoke from his six months’ dream of happiness and found 
himself duped and ruined in his affections. “‘ What a fool I was,” thought he, 
“to imagine for a moment, that this woman's heart was set upon any thing be- 
yond the vanity of her sex and the pride of her station. And what pleasure 
could she take in duping me and herself on pretended philanthropic objects, upon 
the lofty aspirations of a generous soul, when her most ardent wish and her 
crowning joy is a ruinous féte, and the paltry homage of servile courtiers?” 
Stung by these reflections, a prey to jealousy and despair, he followed Quintilia 
through the rich assemblage. At length in his passion he hazards a declaration, 
when the following scene takes place :— 

“St. Julien seated himself in silence. Quintilia standing before a mirror with 
her back towards him, replaced her disordered wings and head-dress with the ut- 
most self-composure. When she had finished, she thought of him, and observed 
his reflection in the glass. He was on the point of fainting. 

“ She went directly towards him, and taking his hand with a self-possession 
which seemed to proceed as much from the kindness of her heart as the boldness 
of her character.—‘ What’s the matter!’ said she, ‘you are ill or unhappy, 
which! speak to me, I am your friend.’ 

“ St. Julien drooped his face upon the beautiful hands of Quintilia, and moist- 
ened them with his tea 
Chi nize , love * said she, pressing them towards him affectionately. 
. oe am. Yeo—is it not sot’ ‘Well, then, yes.’ * With whom?’ 
we ull never dare——’ +Js it with Ginetta?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then itis with me?’ 

es.” ‘So much the worse for you,’ replied she, with a gesture of impatience 
bordering upon anger, ‘so much the worse for us both.’ 

_“ St. Julien fancied he had wounded her pride. 
wn og Wis feel coda oe bape me, but I shall anticipate your com- 
mouth before flying from you for — to, was a word of pity from your 
adie em ye el — you know not what you say; I am not going to 

. 89, it is contrary to my wishes. You think I am 


offended—you deceive yourself. If I loved ; i 
told you so, I would marry you.’ rn eee 


“St. Juli i i 
guekening ame confounded by these words, and rubbed his eyes like one 


dream. He felt all 
fixed his eyes on t all the mortification of this frankness. He 








‘Pardon me,’ said he, ‘I am 


To St. Julien, who had never | 


on the subject. 
| 
{ 
| 
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| stranger's name, Rosenheim, is breathed in her ear. 


| of the moral tenets and sentimental theory of our authoress, we regret that its 
| length must prevent our extracting it. 


Her robe and wings of silver gauze | ness and rectitude, without conforming to the established ideas of virtue—a firm 


| course onwards still, and perhaps I may succeed in convincing it. 


She Aion. 


; 


April 25, 





«Come, away with these woe-begone airs. Listen, St. Julien, all young 
men are either foolish or romantic. You are not foolish, but you are romantic. 
You fancy yourself in love with me—you are not so. How could you; you don’t 
comprehend me.’ ; } 

“« There you are right,’ cried St. Julien, ‘I do not comprehend you ; if I did, 
I should be either radically cured or utterly incurable. I should love you to 
madness, or I would hate you, so as to fly from you without regret. But the 
fact is, I know not what you are, and my uncertainty is my torment. Sometimes 
I pray to you in my heart as to an angel of God, and sometimes——yes, I will 
tell you all—I compare you to Catherine the Second.’ 7 

‘Omitting the murders, poisonings, and other similar propensities, which, 


| after all, do not constitute such a difference,’ said the princess, with cold irony, 


and taking up her fan of feathers she seated herself, adding, with deriding calm- 
ness, ‘Go on, sir, I am ready to hear your harangue.’ 

‘** Deride me—despise me, if you will,’ said St Julien ; ‘but it cannot con- 
tinue—I must be gone. You treat me with confidence ; J am unworthy of it. 
You overwhelm me with favours, and I am ungrateful. Instead of confining 
myself to the duties of my office, I pry into your actions ; 1 watch you as if I 
| was to assassinate you. I am jealous—jealous and distrustful. Aye, laugh at 
me, mock me ; I mock myself more bitterly than any body can do. For these 
three last days I have been mad—quite mad. I am every moment on the point 
of reproaching you—of asking you why I am to be thus tormented! I, who am 
but your servant, madam—I know | am but your servant.’ es 

«You are going too far,’ interrupted the princess ; ‘I do not wish to humiliate 
you. ‘This would do very well for those who have no other means. You are 
not my servant, and even if you were, there would be but one case in which 
you would be justified in speaking to me as you do. Do you know what 
that is?’ 

** Tell me—I am prepared for it—I am undone.’ 

“<«T will tell you, without anger—without contempt. ‘That case would be, 
when I should have encouraged you during—how long shall J say—five minutes ! 
Is that too much?’ 

“+ Your mockery cuts me to the soul, but I have deserved it. No, you did 
not encourage me for five minutes ; not a look, not a word was there to warrant 
| me to hope that 

«Unless you mistook for proofs of my love, or for the advances of my co- 
quettishness, the attention and cares of an honest friendship—the testimonies 
I have often been told that women on this side 
of fifty are not justified in acting as I have done; that their frankness was un- 
availing ; that their testimony was not received by what is supposed to be justice 
and common sense. I have tried it—but with whom !—with fools and imbeciles. 
I took you for a person capable of judging.’ 

«Madam, you are unjust. You questioned me with authority. My fault is, 
in not having spoken falsely when you said this moment “if you are in love it 
must be with me.’’’ re 

“«*St. Julien, your fault is not in telling me that you are in leve, but it is in 
being so.” 

««¢ Do you, then, believe it possible to repress such feelings?’ 

«‘¢ Possible. Were I a man, I should be the friend of Quintilia ; I should 
comprehend her—divine her character—perhaps esteem her.’ 

“Then give me to comprehend you,’ said St. Julien, throwing himself on 
his knees without approaching her, ‘and perhaps I may be your friend as well as 
| subject.’ 

{ *Count,’ said the princess, rising from her seat, ‘I will not make myself 
accountable to any one breathing. I have long since learned to hold the opinion 
| of men in contempt. Have you not read the device of my escutcheon—God is 
| my judge.’ 

‘* She departed, and St. Julien remained rivetted to the spot.” 


| On returning to the ball-room, St. Julien was accosted by the malicious page 
| Galeotto, who divined from his manner, and that of the princess, that he had 
risked a declaration. Galeotto was a youth of sixteen, with the face and figure 
of a boy of twelve. By the princess he was treated as a child, and a handsome 
plaything ; but, young as he was, he had all the maturity of vice, and the spirit 
of intriguing ambition of the oldest courtier. From him St. Julien, for the first 
time, learns all that was known of the history of the princess, viz., that when 














Whilst she was writing, Ginetta, who had en- | she was twelve years of age she had been married by proxy to an Austrian 


prince, who died, and left her a widow, without her ever having seen her has- 
But previous to this latter event, Quintilia had fallen in love with the 
gentleman who acted as proxy, the natural son of a German prince called Max, 
who continued at the court for three years after the ceremony. At the expira- 
| tion of this period he disappeared suddenly, nobody could tell why or wherefore, 
| and the secret whispers of the court hinted that he was murdered by the orders 
| of Quintilia. In addition to this, the page adroitly glanced at several intrigues 
in which the princess was supposed to be concerned, concluding thus :— 

** Some believe in the intrigues of the princess, some do not—it is all one. 
Nobody has sufficient principle to appreciate her virtue—nobody has sufficient 
skill to profit by her vices ; for be she the most austere or the most perverse of 
women, we are all equally ignorant, and probably we shall never be enlightened 
Such women should be branded on the forehead with a zero, to 
indicate that they are beyond the pale of humanity, and that they ought to be 
treated as abstractions.” 

Here was new matter for augmenting the embarrassment and tormenting per- 
plexity of St. Julien. How is he to pierce ali this mystery, unravel this web of 
intricacies, reconcile all these contradictions? Nor is this all ; an additional 
mystification occurs before his own eyes. A stranger, disguised as a scarabeus, 
and masked, contrary to the orders of Quintilia, appears at the insect ball. The 
princess, being informed of the circumstance, gives orders for his immediate ex- 
pulsion ; but her anger is converted into the most exuberant delight, when the 
She proceeded to whisper 
some directions to her master of the ceremonies, of which the last words only 
reached the ears of St. Julien,— 

‘“*« Be silent as the tomb?’ 

“*Ah!’ thought St. Julien, ‘I am on the point of discovering something 
infernal.’ 

‘The princess remained motionless on the balcony for five minutes. She had 
the appearance ofa statue, illuminated by the moon; she then raised both arms 
towards the starry firmament, heaved a deep sigh, placed her hand on her heart, 
and returned to the ball with a countenance perfectly calm and composed.” 

While descending the stairs, St. Julien meets the page, whose curiosity was 
also on the gut vive. 

“Who is this Rosenheim ?’ said St. Julien. 

*¢T have not the slightest idea.’ 

‘** Then we know nothing.’ ” 

While he is in this state of perplexity, St. Julien is summoned to the apart- 
ment of the princess, who expounds to him at great length her peculiar senti- 
ments, opinions, and feelings. As this passage may be taken as an exposition 





Its principal features are, a contempt for 
the opinion of the crowd, a steady reliance on the consciousness of internal firm- 


belief in friendship and love. 

“The world,” ejaculates the princess, “has not understood me, but I hold my 
Doubtless it 
will comprehend me one day or other, and if that day should not come I care 
not ; I shall have opened the way to other women. Other women will succeed, 
other woman will dare to be frank ; and without laying aside the gentleness of 
their sex, they will perhaps assume the firmness of yours. They will venture to 
depend upon their own strength, trample hypocritical prudence, that rampart of 
vice, under foot ; and say to their lover, ‘this is only my friend,’ without exciting 
the suspicion of that lover.’ 

** A golden dream,’ replied St. Julien ; ‘an enthusiast’s hope.’ ” 

St. Julien demands a complete justification of her conduct: the doubt which 
this implies offends the princess, 

“* Ah! St. Julien,’ said she, ‘how can my friends make me suffer thus? Why 
are they not like me? Why do they not believe in me as I believe in them? 
What is it which is ever marring my affections? Why are all the sympathies I 
inspire smothered in their birth? Why am I despised by one half and misunder- 
stood by the other? What have I done to merit this! When my whole life 
has been a perpetual sacrifice to friendship, must I purchase the confidence of 
those to whom I surrendered my own! When I found you one day on the high- 
road, jaded, breathless, and covered with dust, why did I not take you for a vaga- 
bond and an adventurer of low degree? Why did I believe in the candour de- 
picted in your countenance—in the nubleness of your sentiments’? It is I then 
who have a false and equivocal air. What! do you seek to learn from others 
what you ought to think of met Does not your heart tell you ; or have I been 
unsuccessful in finding the way to it? Of what value then shall be your esteem 
when I shall have compelled it? You will then give me but my due, your heart 
will accord me nothing.’ 

*** You are right,” said St. Julien, ‘keep your proofs, I want them not. Keep 
your love for the man who has deserved it. But for my respect, my devotion, 
friendship, if I dare use the word made use of by you, put them to the proof. 
You have vanquished a most distrustful and petulant disposition. God must 
have rewarded your greatness of soul, by a large measure of power over the 
souls of others. Complain no more; you will find friends as often as you shall 
desire them ; or should they be deficient in numbers, I shall try to multiply my- 
self a hundred-fold to obey you.’ 


“ Quintilia burst into tears, and flung herself on his neck. He embraced her 
with the tenderness of a brother.” 





he ground, and stammered out some incoherent phrases. 


secret communication of importance, and the princess retires for an instan 

During her absence he almost mechanically lays his hand on the thibeers 
watch. He opens it, and as he casts his eyes on the interior of the case the 
coldness of death crept through his frame. He read distinctly the Spee 
‘Charles de Dortan” and the story of the traveller of Lyons flashed 
recollection. The discovery caused a complete revulsion in the sentiments f 
St. Julien, and when Quintilia returned, he could only behold her in the light 
an impudent comedian, playing all characters for her amusement, and despisin 

all the virtues she affected. g 

But this is not all; in one of his moonlight walks, St. Julien makes acquaint- 
ance with a sentimental gentleman named Spark, to whom he confides the state 
of his mind, his proofs of the guilt of the princess, and the anguish of his doubts 
Spark explains away his doubts, and proclaims the princess to be the model of all 
that is excellent and pure. But unfortunately in one of his justificatory harangues 
he drops a billet containing an assignation with Quintilia, which is picked up by 
the page and shown to St. Julien. They both station themselves to watch the 
result of the proposed interview, and St. Julien has the conviction of his own 
eyes of the frailty of the princess. The discovery of this last turpitude confirm- 
ed all the rest, and St. Julien became a prey to anguish more intolerable than 
any he had previously experienced. He could find no other solution for his per- 
plexities than that Quintilia, with the consummate refinement of a superior jn. 
tellect, sought to satisfy her vanity or her curiosity by inspiring a real passion, 
and by contemplating from the bosom of debauchery, the spectacle so new to 
her, of the sufferings of a timid and pure heart; that it was nothing more than 
a scene got up for her amusement ; a game at which she risked nothing, while 
he staked all that was dear to him in life. Enraged at being thus made the 
plaything of an intriguant and her paramour, and stimulated by the railleries and 
malicious counsels of Galeotto, and an over-dose of Cyprus’ wine, St. Julien 
resolves upon seeking a positive explanation of the enigma, or of perishing in the 
attempt. Ina state bordering on distraction, he made his way into the apart- 
ment of the princess at midnight, and stood beside her couch while she slept. 
After contemplating her countenance for some time he kisses her hand, when— 

‘“«« Who is that exclaimed she, awaking, without testifying much surprise or 
the slightest alarm. 

**« One who loves you, and who is dying for you!’ replied he. 

“+ Julien,’ said she, raising on her elbow, ‘ how is this !—what’s the time 1 
where are we !—who touched my hand !—what’s the matter !—what are you 
saying ”” 

‘“**T am saying that you must take pity on me, orI shall expire,’ said St. Julien, 
throwing himself on his knees, and attempting to take her hand ; but she heldit 
out to him, while she enquired with tenderness— : 

««* What has happened you, my poor child? How have you found your 
way into this apartment? What misfortune threatens you!’ What can I do for 
you ”” 

“** Do you not know?’ 

‘«*« No, I was asleep. What has happened ‘—what have they done?” 

*“* Ah! said St. Julien, overcome by indignation, ‘you are very clever, no 
doubt you feign ignorance of the most simple things, and yet 4 


name of 
upon his 








“«* And yet—what?’ said Quintilia, sitting upright in the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

‘Then recollecting that her bosom was uncovered, she did not seem to be 
much embarrassed at the circumstance, but merely said— 

‘“«« Reach me my shawl, and then explain to me the cause of your affliction.’ 

“St. Julien fancied that this was nothing more than a hint to him to admire her 
shoulders. He clasped her in his arms, and exclaimed, ‘ Remain as you are, and 
listen to me.’ 

“« «St. Julien, you have gone distracted,’ said she, gently repelling him. ‘ You 
must have something extraordinary to communicate. Say on then, for you 
alarm me; you are no longer the same person.’ 

‘“** Good,’ thought St. Jutien ; ‘she pretends she has forgotten the shawl; she 
pretends not to understand me, in order to encourage me to proceed. She would 
have the appearance of being taken by surprise; the opportunity is at iength 
come, and she seconds me to admiration.’ 

“¢Oh, Quintilia,’ said he, embracing her, ‘ don’t you know that I adore you, 
and that the attempt to stifle my love is driving me distracted. Don’t you know 





that it is beyond the power of mortal, and that I must either bend your resolu- 
tion or die?’ 

“The princess sprung to her feet, and repelling him with vigour, in a tone in 
which astonishment predominated over anger—‘ Can it be that you fancy you 
can succeed by such means. Have then your respect, your friendship been no- 
thing but hypocrisy—have you then resolved on acting thus?’ ” 

St. Julien again reiterated his resolution of succeeding or dying. The 
princess summoned her attendants, and St. Julien and his counsellor, 
Galeotto, are thrown into a dungeon. From this dungeon he is mysteriously 
conducted through obscure and winding passages, to a marble vault, richly seulp- 
tured after the manner of the Saracens. Four bronze lamps were burning at the 
angles of a tomb of black, upon which lay an alabaster figure in the attitude of 
sleep. St. Julien started with horror as he recognized the vault and the monu- 
ment mentioned by Galetto; and as he observed on the front of this cenotaph, 
the three large silver letters forming the name of Max. He fell upon his knees, 
and as he bent over the alabaster figure, he was struck with the resemblance it 
bore to his romantic friend, Spark, the favoured gallant of the princess. He was 
roused from his reverie by the entrance of a tall figure, robed in black, and armed 
with a singular weapon resembling a large glittering sword. Julien could sup- 
pose him no other than the executioner ; but his terrors are soon dissipated as 
this formidable personage proclaims himself to he the professor of natural histo- 
ry, Maitre Cantharide, and makes use of his glittering instrument to raise the lid 
of the sarcophacus. St. Julien gazed on the operation with a thrill of horror; 
but to his astonishment, all that it contained was a packet of letters, fastened by 
a black riband. St. Julien is ordered to untie and peruse them, and they furnish 
a full explanation of the equivocal conduct of the princess. The first in order, 
is a contract of the marriage between her and Max, bearing date ten years pre- 
vious. It then appears that Max, and Spark, and Rosenheim, are the same 
individual, who is in the habit of coming, after intervals of absence, to visit his 
wife, the princess, with all the mysterious precautions of a lover. “This union,” 
says the professor, ‘‘ has been so beautiful. and so pure, that it proves the excel- 
lence of the laws of Lycurgus, enjoining husbands never to visit their wives 
without taking all the precautions of lovers to avoid observation.” And this, 
we believe, is the clue to the moral of the tale, if moral there be any—the possi- 
bility of the existence of perfect love and happiness in an union which is in reality 
matrimony, while it looks as unlike it as it possibly can. 

After being thus enlightened, St. Julien and Galeotto are conducted beyond 
the territories of the princess. Galeotto goes in pursuit of fortune, while St. 
Julien returns to his parental home, where he is received with the strongest de- 
monstrations of affection. After a six weeks’ effort to endure a country life, he 
repairs to Paris, and plunges into study, to overcome the troubles of his wound- 
ed spirit. Fora length of time he was a prey to his passion, and his soul was 
sealed against the hope of a new life and new affecticns. 

A year had passed away, when one night, as he was coming out of the opera, 
he observed a lady glittering with jewels proceeding to her carriage. Although 
he had seen little more than her velvet robe and her naked shoulder, a thrill ran 
through his frame, and he almost fainted. He sprang forward, and recognized 
Madame Cavalcanti as she was getting into her carriage; he advanced towards 
her with an exclamation on his lips; but she looked at him with an air of asto- 
nishment, raised the window, and disappeared. 

St. Julien never saw her more. 

On closing these volumes, we have fallen into a train of reflections on the 
probable consequences likely to result to future generations, should the doctrine 
of which Madame Dudevant has thus strenuously proclaimed herself to be the 
apostle, be propagated with success. ‘ 
If, indeed, the female sex is to be aroused to a sense of the certainty of its 
‘all hail hereafter ;” if that delicate portion of humanity which has hitherto been 
content with the quiet obscurity of the fireside is to rise, and vindicate its dor- 
mant energies ; if it is fated to effect the recognition of its boasted equality with 
the “ lords of the creation,” and its emancipation fromthe domestic thraldom in 
which it has been so long and so unjustly held, what a mighty revolution mast 
be wrought in the whole frame-work of society! what new and curious combi- 
nations must spring from so momentous an event! Speculation shrinks aghast 
from the contemplation of their infinite variety and novelty. 

We may all have read of the terrible inscription erected by Fonseca on the 
route of Torre del Greco—Posteri, posteri vestra res agitur. Torre del Greco 
is no more—but the prophetic stone still bears aloft its awful warning. 

In the same spirit do we say to the men of future generations, beware of the 
growing rivalry of the “sex.” The voice of the prophet may be disregarded in 
his own times, but future generations will acknowledge his claims to superior 
sagacity. Many an honest man has derived consolation in public calamity from 
the consciousness of his having been the first to predict its occurrence. 

And it is, therefore, with no slight satisfaction, that we congratulate ourselves 
on our seer-like qualifications, in thus predicting that our already tottering power 
will at no very remote period, be utterly overthrown by the unmasked energies 
and daring genius of our hitherto patient, but long-enduring helpmate. 


a 
POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE BATTLE OF 
SALAMANCA. 
From the Reminiscences of a Subaltern. 
No battle, since that of Marengo, in 1800, which opened the gates of Vienna 
to the first Consul of France, has been fought, whose consequences ought to be 
more duly appreciated than the battle of Salamanca. 








This agreeable scene is interrupted by the appearance of Ginetta, with some 


While the north of Europe attracted the notice of the world by the gigantic 
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to crush Russia, all eyes 








the French Emperor to conquer and 
were at the same time turned towards the Peninsula, in the hope, though not 
exactly in the expectation, of seeing a stand made there, that might mar | 
the designs of one who it would appear was determined at all hazards to lay 
rostrate at his feet the civilized world from the port of Archangel to the buy 
of Cadiz. a ; 
Philosophers, historians, and statesmen were all on the tiptoe of expectation 

to witness an event which, while it puzzled many as toits probabic result, nade 
nine-tenths of Europe turn pale for the consequences. Indepeudent of any | 
other reasons—and there were many of much heavier weight in the scale— 
curiosity prompted many to reason as to the probability of one extraordinary, 
put certainly great man, being able to wield two armies with success in climes 
so many hundred leagues distant from each other at one and the same moment. 
‘A war carried on on such a vast scale has not been recorded in modern times at 
least ; and it may not come amiss to the reader if I touch on the consequences 
that might have followed the defeat of the British army on the plains of Sala- 
manca, as also the results that actually followed that splendid victory. 


Had that battle been lost, the disasters of the French army before Moscow 
would have been of little account in the scale of the south, and the Imperial 
Eagles would have soared with the same splendour, from Madrid to Cadiz, or 
perhaps to Lisbon, as if no event of importance had occurred beyond the Vis- 
tula. Portugal would have been then open to invasion—the siege of Cadiz 
continued—the lines of Lisbon once more invested—and what then '—why, 
the probable withdrawal of the British army from the Peninsula. Portugal 
would be thus conquered—Spain laid prostrate—England in utter dismay,—and 
150,000 veteran French troops marched across the Pyrenees to take a part in 
the combats of Leipsic and Lutzen. Those would have been the results of a 
defeat at Salamanca; and who is the man bold enough to say what the results 
in the north of Europe would have been, had such an augmentation of force— 
which would have been certain—joined Napoleon in the end of 1812, or even 
in the spring of 1813? As it was he gained the battle of Lutzen with a “ green 
army.” Had he been backed by 150,000 veteran troops from Spain, it requires 
no conjuror to tell what the upshot would have been. Those are the conse- 
quences which would have followed a defeat at Salamanca. The gaining that 
battle placed matters on a different footing ; Portugal had nothing to dread— 
Soult was forced to raise the siege of Cadiz—Madrid was evacuated—and Cas- 
tille and Andalusia were freed from the presence of a French force; but, above 
all, no reinforcement of any account durst leave Spain to succour the French 
army in the north of Europe. 

The battle of Salamanca has been attempted to be described by me in my 
former ‘ Reminiscence.” I say “ attempted,” because it is not possible for 
me, possessing the limited means I have at my disposal, to give a full account 
of this important battle ; and one which was held in such high estimation by 

Lord Wellington himself, that he selected it in preference to all his other vic- 
tories as that most fitting to be fought over in “sham fight,” on the plains of 
St. Denys, in the presence of the three crowned heads that occupied Paris after 
the second abdication of the Emperor Napoleon, in 1815. It was not only a 
hard-fought battle—a battle of points—but it was a parade battle in the fullest 
acceptation of the word. It was unlike those that had preceded it, where the 
bravery, and the bravery only, of the British soldier was to be called into the 
seale, and nothing else left to him but to defend the ground he occupied “ to 
the death.” But on this day the British soldier proved that he was as quick in 
movement as the redoubtable Imperial Veteran, and that he was able to foil him 
with his own weapon—rapidity of motion. 


lief to men who had not tasted a drop for so many hours, under a burning sun, 































and oppressed with the fatigue they had endured during the fight. 


Tae soldiers, thus refreshed, forgot all their toil, and proceeded to examine | 


those parts of the field where each battalion had been most engaged. ‘The men 
of Wallace’s brigade naturally turned their attention to the hill they had won, 
and to the flat space behind it, where Le Marchant’s horse had so gallantly 
seconded them : at both they found ample food for reflection—for a horrible mas- 
sacre had taken place there! Hundreds of human beings lying dead, or what 
is worse, mutilated in a frightful manner—horses mangled by shot or shell, run- 
ning here and there in disorder, or lying in a helpless state, still endeavouring to 
eat a mouthful of grass around the spot which it was evident they could never 
leave. Those beautiful animals, unconscious of the cause of their agony, 
looked at us as we passed them, and their sufferings touched the heart of many 
a veteran, who never knew what it was to feel a tear moisten his cheek: but a 
field of battle, after a battle, is not easy of description ; it isa fearful sight, even 
for those that are the victors. Men looking after their tried old friends and 
| companions—women and children seeking for their husbands and fathers—look- 
| ing for those whom destiny had decreed that they should never again behold, ex- 
cept as lifeless corpses, or as objects more to be shunned than sougtrt after, is a 
frightful but too true a sketch of a battle-field. (Those who but a short time be- 
fore were in the prime of life and vigour, now lying dead—rode down—trampled 
into atoms, with not a vestige of face recognisable, is a melancholy feature in 
war, and a trying sight to witness, much less to describe; yet, nevertheless, 
many of the brave men who have taken a part in those battles—who have 
shared in all those dangers, and some who have volunteered their services on 
occasions when, without such gallant men, matters might have taken a different 
turn—when in place of a victory being proclaimed, a defeat would perhaps’ have 
been announced—are passed over unnoticed and unrewarded ! 

During the battle there were many circumstances which, if related in their 
places at the period they occurred, would have broken in upon the narrative, but 
may be told with more propriety now. 

When the third division under Packenham had crossed the flat, and were 
moving against the crest of the hill occupied by Foy’s tirailleurs, a number of 
Cacadores commanded by Major Haddock were in advance of us. The moment 
the French fire opened, those troops which had been placed to cover our advance, 
lay down on their faces, not for the purpose of taking aim with more accuracy, 
but in order to save their own sconces from the French fire. Haddock dis- 
mounted from his horse and began belabouring with the flat side of his sabre the 
dastardly troops he had the misfortune to command, but in vain; all sense of 
shame had fled after the first discharge of grape and musketry, and poor Haddock 
might as well have attempted to move the great cathedral of Salamanca as the 
soldiers of his Majesty the King of Portugal. . 

At the time the Colonel of the 22d French regiment stepped out of the ranks 
and shot Major Murphy dead at the head of his regiment, the 88th, a number of 
officers were beside Murphy. It is not easy at such a moment to be certain who 
is the person singled out. The two officers who carried the colours of the regi- 
ment, and who were immediately in the rear of the mounted officers, thought 


| Portugal. 
The leading regiments followed the enemy’s track as far as Flores de Avila, 
| which town, distant ten leagues from Salamanca, had been evacuated by them 
two days after the battle. ‘The cavalry and artillery of the northern army met 
them on their retreat near Arevela ; but nothing—not even this reinforcement— 
could inspire them with confidence ; and the mass of fugitives hastily followed 
| the road leading to Valladolid. 
The good generalship displayed by Clausel, and the steady front he showed 
‘when in the presence of a victorious army, raised him considerably in the esti- 
| mation of his own troops ; but all his skill would have been of no avail had the 
| battle not-been unavoidably prolonged until dark. 
The British general continued the pursuit ; but for what end? The moment 
for crushing, to a man, that formidable army was lost at Salamanca; and he 
| might, with as much chance of success, have attempted to catch the tail of a 
| comet as the tail of the army that fled before him. War, with all its terrible 
accompaniments, is a fearful sounding thing; yet it is, nevertheless, a compli- 
cated and delicate web, the meshes of which requif@to be as delicately handled 
as if they were composed of the finest materials. The least false touch may de- 
| Stroy all its arrangement; and that which cost so much time and labour to render 
| perfect, may be undone by falling into hands unable to appreciate its texture. 
But to speak without any metaphorical aid, so it is with soldiers going into vattle. 
Their commander makes his arrangements—allots to each corps, brigade, or_ 
division, the part they have to take in the accomplishment of his end—the de- 
| feat of his foe. If any one part give way, the whole machinery becomes 
unhinged—broken up ; and the repairing of it oftentimes costs more than the 
| Original outlay ; or, more properly speaking, than the cost of the repair is worth, 
| and the end sought for—is lost ! . 

So it was at Salamanca. ‘The failure of Pack’s brigade caused the loss of 
half the fourth division ; and the bloody conflict which the sixth, under Clinten, 
| were engaged in to save not only Cole’s troops, but the general issue of the bat- 
| tle, never would have taken place had the Portuguese done their duty. But the 

fate of a battle often hangs, as it were, bya hair. At Marengo, when the day 
| was, to all appearance, lost to the army of the First Consul, Dessaix arrived on 
| the field. It was two o'clock. Napoleon asked his opinion—‘* What do you 
think of it?” said the First Consul. Dessaix replied, with the bluntness of a 
soldier, ‘‘ By G—A, it is lost '—but,” said he, at the same time taking out his 

watch, “it is two o'clock, and we have time enough left to gain a battle yet.” 
| Dessaix’s division gained the battle of Marengo—Clinton’s decided Salamanca. 
The former was the principal cause, by his conduct, of gaining that memorable 
battle ; but how did the French nation paya tribute to his memory !—by a paltry 
subscription of a few pounds towards the erection of a pillar which is a disgrace 
to the nation. 

The march of the British army continued without interruption. These divi- 
sions which followed the enemy were enthusiastically welcomed as they passed 
through the different towns and villages on the Valladolid road ; the inhabitants 
flocking in vast numbers with a supply of wine, fruit, bread, and vegetables, 











that the shot was intended for either of them. Lieutenant Moriarty, carrying | Which were all bought up by the soldiers. Arrived at Valladolid, and finding 
the regimental flag, called out, ‘ That fellow is aiming at me!” ‘I hope so,”’ | himself as far as ever from being able to overtake the army of Marmont, Lord 
replied Lieutenant D'Arcy, who carried the other colour, with great coolness— | Wellington made a full stop. Giving the army one day’s rest for the purpose 
“| hope so, for I thought he had me coyered.” He was not much mistaken : | Of allowing the stragglers to come up, he, on the Ist of August, turned off 
the ball that killed Murphy, after passing through him, struck the staff of the | abruptly towards the grand Madrid road; while Hill, with the second corps, 
flag carried by D’Arcy, and also carried away the button and part of the strap of reached Zafra. 

his epaulette! ‘This fact is not told as an extraordinary occurrence, that the ball Marmont being thus disposed of for the present, and Lord Wellington having 








At ten o’clock at night, Lord Wellington, at the head of 12,000 infantry, and 
2000 horsemen, was in pursuit of the routed and discomfited army of Marmont, 


which killed one man should strike the coat of him that happened to stand in his | formed the resolution of marching to the Spanish capital, every road leading to 
| rear, for such casualties were by no means uncommon with us; but I mention it | it was occupied, and thronged by cavalry, infantry, and artillery, baggage and 


while the bulk of his own soldiers lay on the field of battle. The results of | 83 4 Strong proof of the great coolness of the British line in their advance against 
that battle were—prisoners, 130 officers, 7500 men, two eagles, and fourteen the enemy's column. 

guns. The field of battle was heaped with the slam, and the total loss of the The staff of the wounded pole and its companion, have been with good taste 
enemy may be estimated at 17,000: it has been reckoned by some writers as | and true soldier-like feeling, preserved by Colonel O’Mally, who now commands 
exceeding 20,000, but I apprehend J am nearer the mark, and that 17,000 was | the 88th, and he has, by special permission, been allowed to affix on the old 
the outside. The dead and wounded on the side of the British and Portuguese poles—the silent evidence of many a hard-fought day—the new colours that 
(for the grand Spanish army, commanded by Don Carlos de Espana, lost but | have been presented to the 88th. It was a happy thought, and I doubt not but 
four !) were nearly 5000; but the greater number of the Portuguese either fell | there are many officers at the head of regiments, who, when they hear of it, 
in their feeble attempt against the Arapiles height, or by the shot that passed | will feel regret at not having done the like. On the wounded pole there is en- 
over the first line, composed of British, which fell at random amongst the Por- | graved, on a plate of silver, the day, and the manner in which it was so muti- 








| 


comumissariat mules, stores of all descriptions, the reserve parks of guns, and the 
followers of the camp, such as suttlers, Portuguese servants, and women whc 


| followed the soldiers. ‘Those, when assembled together, formed one vast mass 


of between 60,000 and 70,000 souls. The sight was an imposing one; the 
weather was beautifully fine, and the advance of the army as it moved onward 
towards the capital was one scene of uninterrupted rejoicing. Never was the 
general feeling in Spain so much in favour of the British nation, the Brifish 
army, and the Hero who commanded it, as on the present occasion. The news 
of the great victory gained by the British army only a few days before under the 
walls of Salamanca, which was witnessed by thousands upon thousands of 


tuguese placed in the rear. 

I have already said, that at one period the battle was in doubt, and that it was 
prolonged until nearly ten at night; but what caused the delay, the doubt—the 
total annihilation of Marmont’s 50,000 men ’—No—the failure of Pack’s Por- 
tuguese brigade. ‘Their failure caused the prolongation of the battle to ten at 
night, when there was a fair prospect of its successful termination at eight. 
Had it been finished at that hour, how was it possible for Marmont to escape in 
broad day with one man of his army, pursued as he was by three superb di- 
visions that had not pulled a trigger in the battle? The thing was morally im- 
possible. 

Some-there were who said, in the excitement of the moment, that Lord Wel- 
lington was to blame, because he placed too much confidence in the Portuguese 
under Pack. Perhaps he was—indeed the result proved that he was wrong in 

his estimate of this brigade; but how could he suppose that a body of 2000 
men, opposed at most to 400—seeing the battle at all points going in their favour 
—and commanded, tuo, by such a battle-general as Pack—would allow them- 
selves, in the view, and within hail of their gallant and victorious comrades, the 
British, to be beaten by a handful of men that did not count more than one-fifth 
of their number? Yet so it was. The fate of this momentous battle was 
kept in doubt, and what was, if possible, worse, prolonged for two hours ; the 
total annihilation of the army of Portugal, which must have followed, averted, 
and the British General actually robbed of the fairest field he ever had of de- 
stroying, to a man, one of the most formidable and carefully-organized French 
armies he was ever opposed to. 

Iam aware that many may differ from these my opinions, but I speak from 
experience ; and notwithstanding all that has been said and written of Portu- 
guese troops, I still hold the opinion that they are utterly incompetent to stand, 
with any chance of success, before even half their own numbers of French- 
men ; and if the front line of British at Salamanca had been worsted, every 
manof the Portuguese army, instead of supporting them, would have turned 
tail. The victory was nevertheless a glorious one, and was as much owing to 
the presumption of the French marshal, as to the bravery of the British troops, 
and the wise combinations of their general; because the inconsistency of the 


| lated, and when the “Connaught Rangers ” again take the field against the ene- | Spaniards, was spread afar; and the different routes which the army traversed 
mies of their country, if the sight of those bits of stick don’t inspire them with | were crowded almost to suffocation by the Spanish people, who vied with each 
a proper recollection of the former deeds of the regiment—the sooner they go | other to gain a passing view of the men who had so distinguished themselves, 
back to their native homes the better | and to supply them with every assistance in their power. Every face was cheer- 

One battle (the battle of the Pyrenees) has been withheld from the 88th ; and | ful; and atthe termination of each day’s march, our bivouacs, or the villages 

it is a singular fect that a part of that regiment * was in a most particular manner | We occupied, were crowded with Spanish girls and young men, who either 
distinguished on the very day for which it is, in a manner, disgraced : for most | brought wine, lemonade, or fruit; the evening was wound up. by boleros and 
unquestionably, if it be an honour to a regiment to receive a badge for a battle, | fandangos ; and, in short, our march to Madrid more resembled a triumphal pro- 
it is a disgrace to them if one is withhheld from them on the day they have | cession—which, in point of fact, it really was—than the ordinary advance of an 
been under fire with the enemy. a proces St — 9 Bike torte a " 

When the cavalry of Le Marchant passed through Wallace's brigade in their canwntle the King of Spain hastily endeavoured to mete esrangements tp 
| advance against Foy’s column, Coptain William Mackie, of the 88th, the dis- | tad om — _— threatened his capital. He had advaneed upon Blasko 
| countenanced leader of the forlorn-hope at Rodrigo, who acted as aide-de-camp | favox 4 yh e 25th of July; but there hearing of the fate that had befallen his 
| to Colonel Alexander Wallace, was missing! In the confusion that prevailed | '#’ yo eneral at Salamanca, he retraced his steps, and gaining the passes of 
it was thought he had fallen! No one could give any account of him; but in | the juadarama, retired towards the palace of the Escurial. He collected all the 
a short lapse of time, after the cavalry had charged, he returned covered with | disposable force that could be taken from the capital ; but his army, chiefly — 
| dust and blood, his horse tottering from fatigue, and nothing left of his sabre— | posed of Jurementados, (Spaniards that entered into King Joseph's serviee,) 
but the hilt! He joined the cavalry so soon as the fighting amongst the infantry | counted not quite 15,000 bayonets and sabres—a force as to number, without 
had ceased, and those who knew the temperament of the man were not surprised | taking into account its morale, not of that formidableness very likely to discon- 
at it: wherever glory and danger were to be met, there was Mackie to be found, | cert the grand designs of Lord Wellington. In short, the army continued its 
and nothing—not even the chilling sights he had experienced—could damp his march towards the Spanish capital without molestation. On the 6th of August 
daring spirit. the head-quarters were at Cuellar: on the 7th, at the ancient town of Segovia, 

At the first dawn of the morning of the 23d of July, Lord Wellington con- | 8° celebrated in Spanish romance; and on the 8th the divisions destined to 
tinued the pursuit of the defeated army of Marmont. He placed himself at the | march upon Madrid were cofcentrated at Saint Ildefonso. 
head of the light division, which opened the march, followed by the heavy Ger- Saint Ildefonso “1 beautifully situated. The magnificent waterworks, the ele- 
man cavalry under General Bock, and Anson’s brigade of light horse. ‘Thuse | 84Bt taste with which tee gardens and pleasure-grounds are laid out, and the 
two superb brigades of dragoons had only joined the army the night before. The | V@St concourse of people who er them on the day of our arrival, gave to it 
first division of infantry, composed of the Guards and German Legion, followed the appearance, in our eyes at least, of the most cashepting spot an the face of 
the cavalry, and Lord Wellington at the head of 13,000 men that had not pulled the globe. At each of the principal walks bands of music played bere - wet 
atrigger, or unsheathed a sabre in the battle, followed the enemy’s track ; but and at half-past six in the evening the water-works were in full-play. Those 











the retreat was so quick, that Marmont’s head-quarters were thirty miles from 
Salamanca the day after the battle. Nevertheless, the corps that covered the 
retreat, consisting of three battalions of infantry and five regiments of cavalry, 





Duke of Ragusa was palpable in seizing oy the line of communication of an 


were attained near the village of Lerena. The infantry formed themselves into 


army that had offered battle but two days before on the plains of Velosa. This | # *4¥@Te, the cavalry were posted on the flanks for its support, but the panic 


confirms the maxim which has oftentimes been repeated, that those principles 
should never be departed from which the art of war prescribes; and that cir- 


with which all were infected by the defeat of the preceding day had taken such 
a fast hold of them, that the French horse in advance could not be prevailed 


cumspection should be invariably attended to which obliges all commanders | UP” to show a front. This threw those that were at hand to support them into 
never to swerve from rules which, even when everything favours such meditated | disorder : confusion was communicated to the remainder, and the field of battle 
projects, the surest way is never so far to despise an enemy as to suppose him | “2S Precipitately abandoned by the cavalry, who, in the most unaccountable 
incapable of resistance. Good or ill fortune is decided in a moment—chance | ™#nner, left their companions, the infantry, to their fate. 

never resigns its rights ; nevertheless, in this very battle, the failure of Pack | The cavalry having thus fled, Bock, with his German horse, galloped at the 
was nigh being fatal to the British: yet it must be acknowledged that the de- | square, and breaking through it, slew or took prisoners the entire ; and the con- 
scription of the British troops that fought at Salamanca, and the qualities of the | test ended in one dreadful massacre of the French infantry. Nevertheless, many 
general that commanded them, considered, no great doubts could be entertained | of the troopers fell ; for one regiment in particular, the 105th French, bravely 


of the issue of the battle, notwithstanding the unluoked-for failure of the Por- | stood their ground, but the ponderous weight of the heavy cavalry broke down | 


tuguese under Pack. Of forty British battalions, twenty-two only were in ac- | all resistance ; and arms lopped off, heads cloven to the spine, or gashee across 
tion, and carried the victory ; and it may be said, without any great metaphori- | the breast and shoulders, showed to those who afterwards passed the spot, the 
cal sketch, or much alteration in the words of Frederick King of Prussia, that | fearful encounter that had taken place ; and from this moment nothing more of 


the world rested not more securely on the shoulders of Atlas, than England on 
such an army and such a general. 

No one ought to be surprised that the victory was not more complete, and the 
French closer pursued : both were impossible. The attack against the French 
line was unavoidably delayed until five; it never would have taken place but 
for the false movement of Marmont’s seventh division, and the unlooked-for 
failure of Pack’s Portuguese brigade prolonged the battle until it was too late to 
profit by its results. Night had set in; the wooded country near the Tormes 
favoured the French in their flight ; and to all those circumstances is attributable 
the escape of a single man of the French army of Portugal. 

The battle, though short, was one continued effort ; and although the despe- 
rate fighting of Clinton’s men re-established it towards its close, it was not pos- 
sible for a single division, no matter how brave, to undo altogether what had 
been effected by Pack’s failure. The time lost could not be recalled, and Lord 
Wellington saw, without being able to control it, two-thirds of the French army 
scrambling, in a manner, from his grasp. 

The troops that had gained the victory lay buried in sleep until two o'clock 
of the morning following, when the arrival of the mules carrying rum aroused 
them from their slumber, but the parties sent out in search of water had not 


| the Army of Portugal was to be seen. 

The overthrow of the rear-guard, which covered the flight of the army ‘of the 
Duke of Ragusa, and the rapid manner in which Clausel made good his retreat 
from the heights of La Serena, where that army for the last time made any 
show of a stand against the British troops that had defeated him on the plains 





* On the 28th of July, 1813, when the third and fourth British division occupied a 
post in the Pyrenees, the latter was warmly engaged, and every regiment belonging 
to it charged with the bayonet; but the third division was unmolested, although me- 
naced, until about five o’clock in the afternoon, At this time a considerable body of 
the enemy’s tirailleurs pressed forward to that part of the ridge occupied by the 
third division, and immediately in front of the 88th regiment, the light infantry com- 
pany of which, commanded by Captain Robert Nickle, was ordered to drive back 
this force: he did so in the most gallant manner; but the enemy could ill brook such 
a defeat, the more annoying, as it was witnessed by our third division, as also by a 
considerable portion of one of the enemy’s corps d’armee. A reinforcement, com- 
manded by an officer of distinction, rushed forward to redeem the tarnished honour 
of their nation, while some of the battalion-men of the Connaught Rangers, seeing 
the unequal contest their light infantry company were about to be engaged in—for 
the French were upwards of one hundred to sixty of ours—hastened to take a part 
in the fray. The detachment of the 88th lay behind a low ditch, and waited until 
the French approached to within a few yards of them; they came on in gallant style, 





yet reached the field. The soldiers, with parching lips, their tongues cleaving | headed by their brave commanding officer, who was most conspicuous, being several 
to their mouths from thirst, their limbs benumbed with cold, and their bodies | Paces im front of his men. | ‘The soldiers of the two armies, posted at a distance, and 


enfeebled by a long abstinence from food, and the exertion of the former day, 

ran to the casks, and each man drank a fearful quantity. This for a short 
time satisfied them, but a burning thirst followed this rash proceeding, and be- 
er any water arrived, we were more in need of it than at the close of the 
attle. 

The inhabitants of Salamanca, who had a clear view of all that was passing, 
hastened to the spot, to afford all the relief in their power Several cars, most 
of them loaded with provisions, reached the field of battle before morning ; and 
it is but due to those people to state, that their attentions were unremitting, and 


lookers on at this national trial, shouted with joy as they beheld their respective 
comrades on the eve of engaging with each other. But this feeling on the part of 
the French was of bet short duration, for at the first fire their detachment turned 
tail, and were what they themselves would term “culbutes,” leaving their brave 
commandant, with many others, mortally wounded behind, Captain Robert Nickle 
ran up to his bleeding opponent, and rendered him every assistance in his power, 
He then advanced alone, with his handkerchief on the point of his sword. which he 
held up asa token of am'ty, and, thus re-assured, some of the French soldiers re- 
turned without their arms, and carried away their officer with them. They were de- 
lighted with the considerate conduct of Captain Nickle, and embraced our men on 
parting. Perhaps, for so much, there never was a more gallant exploit ; and it may 


of the most disinterested kind, for they sought no emolument. They brought be better conceived than expressed what the feelings of the bystanders must have 


fruit, and even quantities of water, well knowing how distant from us, and how 
Scantily the country near the field of battle was provided with so necessary a re- 





| been. It may also be asked, what favour was granted to the brave 88th for their dis- 
| tinguished behaviour ? They are the only regiment of the brigade to which they belonged 
| that is not allowed to bear the badge of this battle (termed Pyrenees) on their colours! : 


works, situate at the base of a lofty blue mountain, cast up water to an immense 
height ; and one in particular seemed to be much superior to any thing we after- 
wards witnessed at either Versailles or St. Cloud. To meit-certainly seems so ; 
but I, in common with others, may be wrong: for, in truth, we were so charmed 
with the novelty of the scene we then witnessed, and the vast contrast it pre- 
sented to the scenes we had for such a length of time not only witnessed, but 
taken an active part in, that all due allowance ought to be made—if we are 
wrong—for our prepossession in favour of this spot. 

At eight o’clock Lord Wellington, surrounded by a number of generals of dif- 
ferent nations, a splendid staff, and many grandees of Spain, entered the gardens. 
All the bands, at one and the same moment, played ** See the Conquering Hero 
| comes,”’ the singers joined in chorus, and the vast multitude rent the air with accla- 
| mations. The females, disregarding all form or etiquette, broke through the crowd 
| to get anear view of his Lordship, and many embraced him as he passed down the 
| different alleys of the gardens. The group of singers contimued to sing ; this was 
succeeded by bolero dancing, fandango dancing, and waltzing; and all was wound 
up by one of the most intoxicating and delightful nights of pleasure that we had 
| witnessed, and, if I mistake not greatly, that was ever acted on the same spot.— 
| It was late before we retired to rest—and indeed we had need of repose ; our 
minds as well as bodies required it; and when the shrill note of the bugle, the 
following morning (for that matter, it was the same morning) aroused us from 
our sleep, all that had passed seemed but as adream. It was no dream not- 
withstanding ; and many an old curmudgeon of a Don little dreamt—though we 
might—of the gambols his wife had been acting the night before. 

At six o’clock in the morning, on the 9th, we were again in motion. 

The causeway leading to Madrid is broad and well arranged; a8 we reached 
each league-stone, we counted with anxiety the distance we had yet to pace ere 
we arrived at the capital of Spain. The mountains which overhang the Guada- 
rama passes are bold and lofty ; those passes, easy of defence, and requiring but 
a small force, were abandoned without a musket-shot being fired for their pro- 
tection ; and, in fine, on the 11th, Lord Wellington was near the village of Ma- 
jalahonde, distant but one march from the capital. Thirty thousand infantry 
were encamped half a league in its rear; the different brigades of horse and 
artillery attached to the infantry were at hand—in short all was in readiness, 
but the advanced guard of cavalry, unfortunately intrusted to the brigade of Por- 
tuguese of D’Urban, was in front of all. Behind them, at the distance of a mile, 
were the two regiments of heavy German horse, while the splendid “ parc» 
of horse-artillery, commanded by Captain Macdonald, was ready to support 
D’Urban. 

The greatest part of the day had passed over without any event taking place 
between the advanced posts; some slight skirmishing with the enemy's lancers 
and D’Urban’s cavalry left matters as they were at the commencement. The 
army was preparing its arrangements for the night’s fepose and the march of the 
following day, when the thunder of Macdonald's artillery aroused us in an instant 
from our occupations. it was soon manifest that the enemy’s advance had 
attacked the Portuguese cavalry ; and the vast cloud of dust that came rolling 
onward towards the village, where the German horse were placed in reserve, told 
but too plainly that the Portuguese were routed, and the Germans about to be 
cut off. The infantry betook themselves to their arms, and in a few moments 
the entire were in readiness to march to the scene of action, for so in fact it 
was. ‘The Portuguese dragoons fled at the first onset, without waiting to ex- 
change one sabre-cut with the French; and so rapid was their flight,—for they 
rode through the village where the reserve of the Germans were posted to sup- 
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port them,—that not more than half of the Germans were mounted : — 
men thus fell before they could defend themselves, and their colone’ was cut 
down while in the act of shaving himself; but his brave soldiers, forming them- 
selves together in the best manner the time would admit of, closed — a 
sabres upon the French lancers, which turned the stream, broke the mad fury o 

the attack, and drove back the !ancers in confusion. Up to this time the combat 
was one scene of desperation. An irregular and furious crowd might be seen 
mixed together, fighting without order or regularity, and from the confusion that 
prevailed, it was not possible to see distinctly to which side the victory belonged ; 
but ata distance, far from the scene of action, the burnished helmets of the 
Portuguse troopers were distinguishable as they fled from the post they had de- 
serted, and from their brave companions, the Germans, whom they left to be 
massacred. ‘The din of arms, the clashing of swords, and the thunder of the 
cannon, mingled with shouts from every side, completed the confusion. : In the 
hurry of the moment, some tents belonging to the 74th Regiment took fire, the 
flames soon communicated with those of the next regiment, and the camp was 
enveloped with smoke: but this was soon overcome ; and by the time we 
approached near the point in dispute, the French cavalry had been driven off the 
field, but not before many of the Germans had fallen. ‘Three guns of Mac- 
donald’s brigade had also been taken; and upon the whole, it was one of the 
most disgraceful and unlooked-for events that had taken place during the cam- 
paign. ‘To be beaten at any time was bad enough, but to be beaten, by a hand- 
ful of lancers. on the eve of our entering Madrid, almost in the view of the city, 
was worse than all. But what caused our defeat—our disgrace—under the 
eyes of the people of Madrid? ‘The placing undue reliance on the Portuguese 
troops. 

——_ 


THE NECROMANCER. 

**Ho! Sorcerer! Magician! Come forth.” These outcries proceeded from a 
party of young men, just returned from witnessing the funeral of Charles VII. 
at St. Denis, and who were knocking violently at a door, on the top of a dark 
and winding staircase, inthe rue St Pierre. ‘They were replied to by a feeble 
and broken voice ; but they heard it not, so veciferously did they call. ; 

‘* What '—Necromancer!” At last the door was slowly opened by the object 
of their search. 

‘* What seek ye, my children?” 

“We would know the future ; and thou canst dive into cach man’s destiny, 
thou high priest of the Evil One—king of sorcerers! Come, and tell us quick- 
ly ; and see that the intelligence be to our liking : for it needs none of thy skill 
to know that our rapiers have sharp points,” repeated Mandé Thebergan, the 
eldest of the party, as he directed an enquiring, though fearful, glance into the 
old man’s mysterious dwelling. It was only lighted by a small lamp, the 
glimmering flame of which scarcely enabled him to distinguish, m one corner of 
it, a human skeleton ; in another, a heap of dusty books ; on the floor, spheres and 
astrolabes ; and, fixed to the ceiling, between two beams, an immense white 
stuffed owl, whose large eyes glared with peculiar brilliancy, although reflected 
only by the feeble light of the lamp. All this produced a fearful effect upon the 
susceptible mind of Mandé, already predisposed to the supernatural, and a posi- 
tive belief in the old man’s power. He was unable to withdraw his gaze from 
those two large round eyes which were glittering in the shade, and stood wrapt 
in the deepest thought, when he was at length aroused by the loud and boister- 
ous laugh of his companions, who were taunting the old man for his want of 
skill. 

When Mandé’s turn came, he hesitated ; till, jeered by his comrades, he at 
length held out his hand; but it was observed that his manner was grave, and his 
air thoughtful. 

‘“* Mande,” exclaimed the old man, and he had not told him his name. “ Mandé,” 
he murmured between his teeth ; and he whispered some words in his ear in- 
audible to the others of his party. ; 

“* What has he said to you?” eagerly enquired his companions ; but Mandé 
was silent, and quitted the place, pale as death. 

The next morning Mandé’s first thought was of the necromancer ; all night 
long he had beheld him in his dreams. The low voice of the magician still 
murmured in his ear; and when he awoke from his troubled sleep, the last word 
still vibrated at his heart. ** Am I then reserved for that? and must [ then 
,” he inwardly exclaimed ; and his noble heart revolted at his own conjurings. 
“* And who told me this?’ A wretch who luxuriates upon the credulity of man- 
kind—who attacks my purse through the medium of my fears. I am a fool to 
think of it.” 

He arose, and went out, but nothing could divert him ; even in the streets he 
seemed to see but the sorcerer, and to hear but his fatal words. ‘Timid by 
nature, and weakened by the excesses of his life, the effects of the surcerer’s 
prediction, acting upon an enfeebled mind, acquired an all-powerful intensity. 
After wandering through the city till past the hour of noon, striving to escape 
from the horrible idea that pursued him, he sought some of his companions of 
the previous evening, but society he found was a burden to him; he therefore 
quitted them to wander alone in the fields. ‘The sun was bright, but to him the 
heavens appeared clouded ; a balmy and refreshing breeze played around him, 
but he felt not its soothing power—his heart was chilled. One dark, freezing, 
dreadful idea haunted his imagination. As he was retracing his steps to his 
lodgings, in that despairing mood that takes possession of the mind when nature 
has no !onger any charms for us, and was on the point of crossing La Gréve— 
he suddenly stopped short; for he beheld a newly-erected scaffold. With a 
convulsive shudder he turned aside; it reminded him of the words of the 
sorcerer ! 

He could no longer sleep in La Rue Chevet Saint Lauday, which was oppo- 
site La Gréve ; he, therefore, quitted the capital, and took up his residence in a 
habitation situated between Paris and Montmartre. There he saw but little, and 
heard but little ; it seemed to him like the silence of the desert at the very gates 
of a populous city ; and there he hoped that his troubled imagination might 
have recovered its tone and tranquillity, and the dreadful words of the necroman- 
cer might be gradually weakened from their mysterious power they had ac- 
quired over him—but, alas! they had found a ready echo within his breast 
always ready to repeat them. 

The house was inhabited by an old couple and their daughter, the idolized 
child of their old age: she was truly beautiful. She had one of those Madonna 
heads that an ideal style of beauty, such as genius in its happiest moments of 
inspiration conceives—black hair plaited across her forehead—lustrous dark 
eyes, and a complexion pale and transparent as the finest alabaster. Such was 
this young maiden, who, with her parents, lived like Mandé in a state of utter 
seclusion from the world. No one even knew their names—once he heard the 
old father address his daughter by the name of Nicole. Nicole became for him 
a beloved name, that at times could make him forget his cherished sorrow. 
Love dawned in his bosom, and every sombre idea was eclipsed by its dazzling 
rays. Nicole, the beautiful Nicole—she haunted him in his dreams, in his 
meditations, even in his prayers, and if he could only catch a glimpse of her as 
she crossed like a spirit before him, it was for him a day of happiness. He then 
thought himself delivered, and oh! how dearly he loved the object who had 
dissipated the horrid phantoms and gloomy terrors of his imagination ; often did 
he steal towards her and bless her in the soft language of love. 

One Sunday morning he met her in the church of the Abbey of Montmartre ; 
she was on her knees and praying so fervently, that he felt she must possess a 
confiding—a loving heart; and when she raised her head and met his earnest 
gaze, her pale cheek was slightly tinged with a blush, and in that timid look 
there was so much piety and tenderness, that he said to himself, ‘surely that is 
love!” Nor was he mistaken, she did indeed love Mandé—she had loved him 
long and in secret, and she revealed it in her glance. He passed that night 
revelling on the delicious belief, that he was not alone in the world, that he was 
beloved ; and in the joy of the moment it seemed to him, that he had only to 
ask her in marriage of her parents, and obtain her. He therefore resolved to 
take this step in the morning ; he could dread no refusal; and he pictured to 
himself the paradise of a home—of the joys of love—of felicity! ‘If happi- 
ness is to be found in this world,” he mentally exclaimed, “ surely this is 
happiness.” But suddenly these golden reveries were dissipated by the 
recollection of the fatal words of the sorcerer! ‘They came like a damp upon 
his heart, and froze his very blood. ‘* Happiness !” he sighed forth, “ happiness ! 
did I say?” he bitterly exclaimed! ‘ No, no, not for me, not for the doomed ! 
never shall I taste of happiness.” His bright hopes deserted him, and he re- 





lapsed into his former gloomy imaginings, which the enchantment of two months’ } 


love had partially banished from his mind. The dreadful words of the necro- 
mancer appeared to him more inevitable than ever—his wife then would press 
to her bosom one cursed by heaven—one already branded by fate, and doomed 
to——his very soul shrunk within him as the word rushed with tenfold force 
upon his recollection, and he raved in his anguish, and denounced the Almighty, 
which he fancied had cast him to irrevocable doom. 

That very morning he disappeared ; evening came, but he returned not ; day 
after day passed, and month after month, but Mandé came not again. Nicole 
tenderly loved him—for she wept bitterly, and vowed she would never marry. 

The neighbours on his disappearance, recollecting his dejected air and moody 
habits, supposed that he had made away with himself ;—Nicole trembled at the 
very idea—a suicide! one whom she had loved so dearly—she could not believe 
it; and yet. could she have known the trath, she would have found that the fear 
of an hereafter had alone withheld the poniard from his bosom—devotion had 
that once saved him from despair. 

It was on the first of May, 1865, that Mandé once more entered Paris ;—he 
had been absent five years. The thought of Nicole still haunted him, and he 
longed to see her bright angelic face once more, for he had returned, from over 
the sea, to worship atthe shrine of his first love 


He had retained his residence 
near Montmartre, and trembling, he 


directed his steps thither,—he was obliged 


to traverse the quarter of the Holles to reach it—and, had made a detour to 
avoid the Place de Gréve, so hateful te him. He was just entering La Rue de 
Garnelles, when the sound of music attracted his attention, and he perceived a 
crowd of people approaching. He made some inquiries of a bystander, who 
told him that it was a marriage, the nuptials of the son of Henry Cousin, the 
executioner of Paris, and of the daughter of Merry Capiluche, the retired 
executioner of the city of Rouen.—** A splendid and well-assorted match, truly, 
Sir stranger,” said the man—witha grin. Mande shuddered at the words spoken 
so lightly, but with such awful meaning to himself. ‘The fatal words rung in his 
ears as plainly as on the night of his carousal. He had long since become con- 
vineed of their truth, and with gloomy tranquillity he awaited his time. lhe 
| idea had become his faith—his ereed—the very breath of his life—so powerfully 
| was he absorbed in his belief, that he no longer wrestled with it—no longer 
| endeavoured to shake off the delusion which had assumed to his diseased 
| imagination all the circumstance of reality. It even impelled him onwards, and, 
| by a mysterious and invisible influence, urged him to anticipate its fulfilment. 
| He walked onwards; the mirth and gaiety of the crowd was sickening to 
| him ; he wished to avoid the people, but the procession was close upon him, and | 
| he stood to see it pass. The bride and bridegroom were returning from the 
| nuptial benediction, greeted by the plaudits of the populace. Mande cast a 
| hurried glance at the principal personage of the pageant, when, instead of turning 
| with his usual disgust at any thing like rejoicing, his gaze became fixed, his eyes 
were rivetted upon that face. The blood forsook his countenance, his lips 
quivered, he covered his face with his hands, and looked again, as one bewildered. 
Good God! was it an apparition! or was it a dreadful reality! It was too true, 
the beautiful—the adored Nicole was there before him, the danghter and wife of 
an executioner !—He staggered against the wall for support.—Yes, then she was 
more beautiful than when he first saw her—the unly bright gleam in his dark and 
troubled life. It was all over; if in his hours of reflection he might have 
entertained some doubts of the horrible fate that hung over him, they had vanished 
at a single glance. 

From that moment a species of monomania seized on him. Every place of 
punishment had a charm for him—it was a bloody magnet that attracted him. 
The gibbet of Montfaucon, that of Montigny, the scaffolds erected in the Place 
de Créve and in the Holles, he visited every day. He no longer went to pray 
but in the church of St. Jean de Gréve, where the condemned are prepared for 
death, and where they heard their last mass. 

Days of happiness had followed the nuptials which had overwhelmed Mandé 
with such sudden terror. Petit Jehan, loved his beautiful Nicole more and 
more, who had given him a boy the image of his mother. Never was child so 
caressed and beloved, and he was growing in all the happiness and repose of 
innocent childhood ; while Mandé, who had adored his mother, was struggling 
with the anguish of a life that had been insupportable. Four years had elapsed 
since he saw Nicole on her way from the altar. 

One cloudy day Mandé quitted his retreat; he had become a misanthrope, 
and shunned the light of day. He entered Paris by the street of La Porte 
Montmartre, his pace was irregular, his right hand covered his forehead, across 
which passed clouds as dark as those which obscured the horizon. He had 
| passed a terrible night—he felt that his hour had at length arrived—that a 

powerful and irresistible hand was urging him to his fate, while a voice whispered 
| continually in his ear the same words that he heard the sorcerer utter. Despair 
was in his look—his face was wild and haggard—his hands were dry and hot—a 
| fire was burning within him, and his throat was parched—a horrible desire came 
| over him—he felt that he could only quench his consuming thirst in BLoop! A 
young man approached him. He was attired gaily, as though he were going to 
| some festival ; a smile was on his countenance, and he was humming a chan- 
sonnette. With the frightful instinct of his distemper, Mandé had unclasped a 
knife with a long thin blade ; the expression of his countenance was fiendish, 
and, as though aware of his repulsive aspect, he shielded it from the light of day 
by his broad slouched hat ; but the feeling of his better nature came over him. 
** Shall I,” muttered he ; “ shall I send a soul to his last account, perhaps with 
crime upon his head? his eternal punishment will be added to my weight of 
guilt. ‘No! no! some other victim, more innocent than he ;’—and he was 
| proceeding along, casting about him furious glances of deadly import. ‘* Ha!” 
said he, ‘shall I strike that young maiden, she has the very look of purity and 
innocence?’ As he spoke these words a young girl came bounding onward ; 
the glow of health and beauty was on her cheeks. and her eye seemed lighted 
up with joy and love. ‘* But what if I pierce two hearts in one?’ he muttered ; 
*« she has perhaps an expectant lover ; at a single blow I shall destroy two—the 
scaffold demands not that ;” he reached the corner of La Rue de Garnelle. At 
fifty paces from him was a group of children playing in all the innocency of 
childhood. How joyous their cries—how sparkling their eyes—how graceful 
their movement—it was the beau-idéal of joyous life. Mande suddenly stopped, 
and rivetted his glance upon the youngest of the group with flowing chesnut 
curls and rosy cheeks. ‘* His is an innocent soul, pure as the wings of angels ; 

I can do no injury to him. He is an angel that I shall send back to Paradise— 

poor little one, I shall perhaps save thee {rom many evils, perhaps from crime. 
How sweet to snatch a human being from the sight of such torments as mine.” 
While thus holding fearful converse with himself, he advanced gradually to- 
, wards the children, who, excited by his presence, played with renewed ardour. 
Mandé was now within a few paces of the children ; three or four of them ran 
towards him, and sought to attract his attention by their innocent gambols. Once 
he was on the point of retracing his steps; but he could not—he knew his time 
was come! The children gathered round him, and all addressed him at once ; 
he lifted up in his arms the little creature with the chesnut curls. 
“Oh! he is only four years old; he is the youngest of us all,” exclaimed his 
little companions. 
|  ‘* He is only four years old ; he is the youngest and the most innocent,” said 
, Mande to himself. And as he encircled him with one of his arms, his dreadful 
, mania came strongly over him; blood was in his thought—he thirsted only for 

blood—and his eyes gleamed with the dreadful insanity. The little innocent 
, was frightened at his looks. 

‘“* Let me go,” he cried, struggling to get free—‘‘let me go and play ;”’ but 
Mandé clutched him convulsively towards him, and plunged the long knife deep 
in his heart! A stream of blood bubbled from the wound, and the little creature 

| gasped and fell dead with his tiny white arms circling the neck of his murderer. 
| The laughter of the children was quickly transformed into cries of terror at 
‘the sight of blood. The neighbours ran to the spot; but Mandé made not the 

| Slightest attempt to escape—he had fulfilled his destiny. The watch arrived and 

| seized Mandé, who a few days afterwards was condemned by M. Robert 
d’Estourville, prevost of Paris, to die upon the scaffold! 

On the day following the trial, the condemned, carrying a hghted torch, pro- 
ceeded barefooted to the place of execution, before the gates of Notre Dame. 
As he passed along to the fatal spot the imprecations of the women were dread- 
ful : maternal love assumed a savage tenderness that eloquently burst forth—the 


the assassin passed. 

Having at length reached the foot of the scaffold, Mandé ascended the steps 
with a stern composure : he was supported by the innate conviction that he 
| had obeyed a law that was inevitable, and he found himself standing face to face 


to a young executioner whom he had never seen before. They stood alone above 
the immense crowd below. 





“Come, little Jehan—this is your first essay; remember a father ought not 
to miss the assassin of lis child!’ These encouraging words proceeded from 
Master Henri Cousin, his sire, and from Master Merry Capiluche, who bore the 
same affinity to Nicole—it was her child that he had slain. All was prepared. 
Little Jehan waved his thirsty sabre round his head, and as it made its fatal 
descent the last mortal sounds that shook the ears of the unfortunate Mandé 
was a hoarse guttural laugh, which proceeded from the old necromancer at the 
foot of the scaffold. His prediction was fulfilled —Mandé died upon the scaffold ! | 

—~>—. 


GRAND FANCY BALL AT THE COURT OF BRUSSELS, | 
47TH OF MARCH, 1835. 

Mercredi des Cendres! There is nothing, perhaps, more striking, in a Catho- 
lic land, than the sudden transition from the merriment and mummeries of Mardi 
gras to the austere solemnities of the Mercrédi des Cendres!' The mere words 
fall upon our pleasures as dull and heavily as Corporal Trim’s hat upon the 
ground, or the first handful of clay upon the coffin of some departed friend. 
| Mercrédi des Cendres ! that day when the church, resuming its quarantine dicta- 

torship over its flock, still dizzy, still bewildered with the reeking fumes of pre- 
ceding revels, benignly exerts its efforts to chasten the hearts, at the expense of 
the appetites, of the faithful ; a process that your true gourmand ought, never- 
theless, to bless with all his stomach. For if half the ills that flesh is heir to be 
the result of uninterrupted indulgence—if occasional abstinence, as Abernethy 
asserted, be a more deadly foe to the bile, podagra, migraine, and other devilries 
that rack our mortal coil—than the whole materia medica, one ought to lament 
that our heretical institutions do not more strictly enforce the adoption of a pa- 
nacea, that would not only enable us to laugh indigestion to scorn, but, by reno- 
vating our gastric functions, would permit us to commence da capo. Every one 
has heard of a gastronome sans argent, and pitied his fate. Lamentable as that 
may be, it is nothing to the tortures of a gastronome sans appetit. When La 
Fontaine wrote the celebrated fable that winds up with donnez moi le reste de 
mon poisson, he must have just recovered from a fit of dyspepsia. It will be 
said, that any one with a grain of philosophy may exercise self-abnegation without 
the assistance of the bench of bishops. True; but, in the first place, it is not 
given to every one to muster up this grain of philosophy ; and, secondly, there 





mothers embraced their little ones, and pressed them wildly to their bosoms as | 


April 25 
nolentes volentes ; for Carnival, with his joyous train of cooks, capons, 
mummers, féfes, and fiddles, has yielded up the field to sombre Caréme, with. 
his dull cortége of priests, penitence, fasting, and fish. Mirth—we were oo; 
to add folly, but that even defies Lent—has fled our streets ; darkness reigns in. 
our saloons ; no grateful fumes ascend from our kitchens. Stock-fish assails our 
olfactories as rudely as do Reformers other ‘Tories :—he dancers cease to 
for vis-a-vis, and she dancers to book partners. Why hunt and book you will 
say’ Why, because, primo, your youth, who wishes to indulge his Saltatory 
propensities, must secure his male before he thinks of bis female, or he risks 
toe-ing indulged with a pas seul (some diplomatists employ their attachés for thig 
purpose); and, secundo, here ladies carry books, not to read, but to write in; a 
very pretty way for a flirt to register her conquests, but sometimes a treacheroig 
measure too—for, t’other evening, we picked up one of these little ledgers, 
y’clept Calpins, in which we found the following items :—Ist Waltz, Bijou; 1st 
Contredanse, Aimable ; Ist Gallop, Croque en bouche ; 2d Contredanse, Bijou - 
3d Contredanse, Wont dance; 2d Waltz, Bijou. We will not proceed an 
questo calalogo, as Leporello has it, nor attempt to reveal the proprietors of these 
sobriquets ; but, from the frequent recurrence of that of Bijou, it is evident that 
he must have had time to propose a dozen times over; and Corpo di Venere! 
if he does not do so before the merry month of May, we shall summon him be. 
fore the Cour d’Amour as a disloyal knight. But, to return to our Jeremiad ; 
Musard’s delightful quadrilles and Strausse’s inspiring waltzes are hushed. The 
harp is mute in ‘Tara’s halls. Adieu, chassez croisez—Pastorelle and Rigadon, 
adieu! Good bye, Chambretin, Poulet ala financiére, Patés de foie gras, Heure 
de Sangher, Epigramme, and Aspic. God bless ye, sauces, sautés, salmis, and 
espagnoles. Fare ye well ye invitations to dinner and eke to déjeuner—and, oh! 
farewell to ye, flirtations. Weep maidens, whose hearts yearn to be mated, 
though ye may rejoice, O! mates, who dread being check-mated. Rejoice, 
also, O! ye wall-flowers, for Terpsichore no longer attracts the admiring eyes 
of dapper beaux to the agile movements of more fortunate belles. Profitez done 
de l'occasion, allez ! Yes, Allez, now is the time for your little gilt-edged notes 
with the provocation to tea. For the beaux that erst would have scorned any 
other tea than a thé dansant will now sip your sedentary bohea, albeit it be made 
of birch wood, with grateful eagerness. Hunger or ennuz is a wonderful anti- 
dote to conceit. Let the nimbleness of your tongues outstrip the now-useless 
agility of your rival’s feet. And yet gare ad vous, for although many is the fair 
nymph whose feet have helped her into matrimony, yet how many are there 
whose tongues, or rather ears, have spirited them out of it. Alas! Oh! Eve! 
—Alas! Oh! apple!—Oh! soft poison!—Oh! snake in the grass! Beware 
then, mes belles, 

For vain are all your glories, all your pains, 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains. 
Such were the profound meditations that occupied our mind as we threw our- 
selves into the carriage on quitting the second Grand Fancy Ball, given by their 
Belgian Majesties, on which we cast a long and lingering look behind, wishing 
with all our hearts (at least with that portion that was left us) that the evening 
were about torecommence. But how is this? Where’s the ball? Where's 
the description you promised us! Piano, piano—all in good time. We are 
like the showman, who asks nothing for going in, but politely requests your six- 
pence on coming out. We know that Tasso recommends rubbing the rim of 
the bitter cup with a little soave licor, but we prefer giving you first the sour and 
then the sweet. Apropos of sweets, we may observe en passant, that our fair 
friends here are as modest as they are charitable. Pretty ducks, our last ac- 
count was so full of honey, that they were fain to distrust our sincerity. ‘Oh! 
Mr. Scribblethumb,” said one, ‘* How could you quiz us so? you could not be 
in earnest, or you would not have praised the Misses , why, they looked 
like cobwebs by candle-light, and their chaperone like an old spider.” “ It is 
no compliment to be praised by you,” exclaimed another good-natured soul, “ all 
couleur de rose, not a single coup d’epingle, not even upon Mrs. , and she, 
you must admit, only wanted a pole and a tight rope, to out-Sacqui Madame 
Sacqui.” ‘Why did you put me so low down in the list,” observed a third ; 
‘‘T was tired of reading your string of compliments before I came to my own 
name ; and then, not a word about , who looked as if she were dressed to 
do penance in a church.” ‘* What!” ejaculated a fourth, ‘‘ jumble up my cos- 
tume almost in the same breath with that of , to whom you might have ap- 
lied the lines under HB.’s caricature of Lord Brougham— ’ 
‘* I’m much distressed to be addressed, 
When as you see I am undressed.’ ” 
A hard fate this of ours, and only to be surpassed by that of the old man and his 
donkey. But even this shall not betray us into ill-nature ; so an end to digres- 
sions, and let us to the ball-room. 

After passing the King’s chasseurs in their dresses of green and gold, and the 

royal porters and grooms, with their staffs and embroidered ball dress—after 
traversing the long line of household footmen in their splendid scarlet liveries 
we arrived at the first of the long suite of apartments conducting to the grand 
saloon, which, in point of length, height, and architectural embellishment, is 
one of the finest in Western Europe. Here Count d’Aerschot (the Grand 
Marshal), and the King’s Officiers d’Ordonnance, stood prepared with bouquets 
of violets and camelias, which they presented to the ladies, not only as a gal- 
lantry on their part, but as a premium for separating them for a few moments 
from their attendant cavaliers. For, as upon the first occasion, the fair sex 
were conducted to the great ball room, and seated en amphithéatre around it, 
whilst the men remained in the adjacent chambers. ‘There we took our station, 
and were well rewarded for our pains. It was not necessary for us to imitate 
a certain epigrammatic foreign Ambassador, who, after standing for an hour at 
the head of the great staircase at Buckingham House, and seeing a multitude of 
ladies pass him, coolly exclaimed, “‘ Vell, I s’pose die pritty vons she comes 
last,”’—for the first that appeared were Miss Jerningham and Miss B. Hamilton, 
who had exchanged the grave symbols of the Egyptian Isis for the more light 
and graceful emblems of the Roman Flora, a costume well suited to their youth 
and beauty. It was admitted by all who saw them that the artificial garlands 
that looped their flounces and shoulders, and bound their foreheads, were far 
eclipsed by their own natural lilies and carnations. They were attended by 
Mrs. Perceval as Pomona, her head adorned with clusters of grapes, a bouquet 
of love apples in her golden girdle, and a rich drapery of crimson and gold, loop- 
ed en echarpe upon her shoulder, with an agraffe of diamonds. Lady Charlotte 
Hamilton, in the chaste, but rich dress of Lady of the Court of Mary Queen of 
Scots, entered the room on the arm of her son, Sir George, who wore the 
brilliant uniform of the Scottish Archer Guard. Next to these followed Mrs. 
G. Bryan, who had cast aside the fashion of Whitehall, and adopted that of 
Stamboul. Her tunic of pongeau velvet, richly embroidered with silver, her 
sleeves gathered up with massy bullions, her petticoat of white satin, fringed 
with silver, and her turban of pongeaw crape and silver tissue, surmounted by a 
drooping heron’s plume and aigrette of diamonds, almost dazzled the eye with 
their splendour ; but fair and brilliant as she was, she could not bear away the 
embroidered kerchief from Lady William Paget, Mrs. C. White, Madame de 
Linowska, and Miss Blackshaw, who had wisely retained the same graceful and 
splendid oriental costume, which created so great a sensation at the first, and 
secured for them the palm at the second ball. The number of candidates for 
the honours of the Kislar Aga’s superintendence was augmented by the 
Baronesses Vandernort and Pooderlé, by the Misses Collinson and Schubrick. 
The first was richly attired in blue and silver ; the second in purple and gold ; 
the third in light, and the fourth in dark green and gold. They all looked pass- 
ing well, but these fair odalisques had fearful rivals to encounter, and thence 
appeared better adapted for the harem of some two-tailed Pacha than for that 
of the commander of the faithful. Close to these appeared Masters Collinson 
and Seymour in the costume of Epirote Greeks. The greatest compliment we 
can pay them is by saying that if they have studied their Greek Lexicon with 
as much success as their costume, they have a right to set themselves up as 
first-rate Hellenists. The classic and charming Parganote dress worn by Mrs. 
W. Barwell, on the last occasion, seemed to have served as a model to several 
others. The most perfect of these was Miss Emma Seymour's, whose whole 
appearance reminded one of the immortal Byron’s Haidée. She doubtless never 
read that naughty book, ‘Don Juan,” but if it were “ proper” to do so, she 
would see herself mirrored in the third Canto. However, although compari- 
sons are odious, justice requires that we should declare that the model was as 
superior to the copy, as the pure Jonic to the modern Romaic. 

Mrs. Blackshaw, representing Queen Elizabeth, looked too mild for the mur 
derer of the unhappy Mary. She was escorted by Miss Ogle, whose melan- 
choly beauty and simple attire were well suited to the character of Amy Rob 
sart ; and by the Misses Robinson, as the daughters of two Highland chieftains, 
in rich tartans and petticoats of gold embroidery. Our eyes were now at- 


tracted by four Naiads (the Misses Filer). They reminded us of the nursery 
song :— 

















- 


“ Fairy, Fairy, light and airy, 

Where does your garden grow? 

Beneath the deep my bow’rs I keep, 

Where pearls abound and corals blow.” 
Clusters of coral and seaweed graced their hair, their zones were interwoven 
with the same aquatic emblems, and their snow-white draperies were artfully 
scalloped round the neck in imitation of marine shells. After a pause appeared 
the Misses Mayne,—no less fair, but much less deserving of the encomiums we 
bestowed upon them a fortnight past. The Hungarian cap, tunic, and boot, had 
been replaced by black toques, sky-blue vests, and crimson petticoats. We 
wished them back again in the garb of Transylvania. The belle Paule and Po- 
lonaise of Mrs. and Miss Berkeley again made their appearance, and seemed a8 











is something coubly consoling in a privation, when we are convinced that sub- 
mission to it will cause our spiritual amendment to keep pace with that of our 
| body corporate. Be this as it may, here, in Brussels, we must adopt the remedy | 





fresh and graceful as before ; but the latter wasentirely eclipsed by the Countess 
Hompesch, who, though not an Englishwoman, bears a well-known name, a! a 
wore a Polish costume, which could not be exceeded in splendour and good 
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character all the life and spirit ef a Mazouri. The Misses Ogilvy, in simple 
white draperies, their dark ringlets adorned with garlands of pomegranate, never 
appeared to greater advantage. An Italian nobleman close to us exclaimed, on 
seeing the Misses Rigby as Neapolitan peasants, that he thought himself again 
transported to his native land. rs. T. Coventry, in a very pretty fancy dress 
of black gold and crimson, had scarcely passed, ere the Nymphs of the Mondego 
(the Misses Nixon) ascended the stairs, nothing changed in good looks or dress. 
After them came the Misses Farar, who remained constant to the Spanish cha- 
racter,—the elder of these young and blooming Andalusians received the felici- 
tations of the Court upon her approaching marriage with Count R. de Cernelis- 
sen. Whilst we were vainly looking for the arrival of Lady Westmorland, who 
was detained at home by indisposition, the buzzing hum of the crowd was hush- 
ed; the household officers made their appearance, announcing the arrival of 
their Majesties: and in a few seconds the King and Queen, followed by their 
Ladies of Honour, Aides-de-Camp, and the Corps diplomatique, issued from the 
entrée apartments, and, traversing the long suite of rooms filled with the guests, 
jn uniforms and court dresses, entered the ball-room under a flourish of trum- 
pets. The King, in the uniform of a General Officer, wore, amongst other 
insignia, those of the Golden Fleece, recently presented to him by the Queen 
Regent of Spain. 

Raphaev’s divine pencil furnished the model of the Queen’s costume, who 
adopted the character of Juana of Aragon and Naples, and nothing could be 
more admirably suited to the intellectual physiognomy and dignified carriage of 
the royal masker, who, if possible, appeared to greater advantage than under the 
traits of Isabella of Austria. As most of our readers must be familiar with the 
original, which is amongst the most precious gems of the Louvre, we shall 
merely say that the Queen’s consisted of a superb robe, train, and toque, of 
ponceau velvet ; the former lined with cloth of gold, crévé in front and at the 
sleeves, and held together with antique gold buttons; the latter of a circular 
form, turned up in front, and ornamented with a profusion of costly jewels, set in 
the fashion of the epoch. Her Majesty wore embroidered shoes of the same 
material as the gown, with crevés ; her sash was of white satin, terminating with 
a rich bullion, and she held in her hand a fan of marabout feathers @ glace. A 
galaxy of diamonds and precious stones added to the richness of this remarkable 
and queenly attire. Next to their Majesties came the British Ambassador, 
giving his arm to the Duchess d'Aremberg, who had wisely abandoned the costly 
but unbecoming garb of the ancient princess of her house, for the more simple 
and graceful dress of a wealthy burgher’s wife of Antwerp of the seventeenth 
century. [It consisted of black velvet, lined and slashed with cerise coloured 
satin; white satin petticoat, ornamented with silver net. Hair hanging in long 
tire bouchons on the sides, but raised in the front, and ornamented with bows of 
cherry-coloured ribbon, and a characteristic quantity of jewels. The Duke 
d’Aremberg, who was amongst the trophies of British valour at Aroye de Moli- 
nos, followed close to his fair Duchess, conducting the spirttued/e and ever-ver- 
dant Princess of Stolberg (one of the last descendants of the unfortunate 
Stuarts), as a chanoinesse of the chapter of noble ladies of Mons. She remind- 
ed one of the charming saying of the gallant Duke de Nivernois to an aged 
mistress—‘* Ah, madame, si lamour n’est pas de tous les ages, les graces sont 
de toutes les saasons.”” In vain we looked for the fair and fascinating Dona 
Luisa d’Almeida. She had not, like an Indian widow, absolutely immolated 
herself upon the pile of her departed lord, but, following the custom of the 
golden 'Tagus, she had taboeed herself during his absence. The Princess Lob- 
kowitz (sister to the Duchess d’Aremberg) entered the room under the escort of 


the Prussian Chargé d’Affaires, Baron de Bockelberg ; whilst he of Austria, | 


Count Dietrichstein, ** glowr’d amaz’d and curious” at the pretty, piquante 
Papagina by his side. And i’fekins well he mht, for it was Madame de Lisbon 
in the very original toilette of her native ab-original Brazilians. We are no 
ornithologists, and therefore cannot attempt to detail the various specimens of 
the feathered tribe that had contributed their glossy plumage to compose this 
charming disguisement ; all we can do is to observe, that if perchance the reader 
has passed an evening at that excellent hostelry at Bruges, y’clept the Hotel de 
Commerce, if his books were packed up, and his dinner packed down, he may 
probably have been reduced as we were, ‘‘ to solace our leisure hours” with 
admiring a scene from the conquest of the New World, which formed the 
tapisserie of the apartments. There, sitting under a wide spreading banana, he 
will have seen a gentle Indian preparing to offer to one of the Spaniards a basket 
of what at first sight looks like young hedgehogs and mouse-traps, but which, 
on a nearer inspection, proves to be pine-apples and other fruit. Well, the cos- 
tume of the daughter of the Inca was, as nearly as possible, that of the charm- 
ing Brazilian. And yet not exactly, for some wag had given all the fair Peru- 
vians moustaches as dark as those of Lady , and to the male natives tails 
as long asa—our own. That reminds us that it is time to follow the example of 
little Bo-peep’s flocks, and leave our tale behindus. We cannot do so, how- 
ever, without saying that the second ball exceeded, if possible, the first in splen- 
dour, number, and princely profusion ; and that the Grand Marshal and the 
Officers of the King’s heusehold vied with each other in courtesy and attention 
to the guests—thus not only gratifying themselves, but best fulfilling the desires 
of their gracious and august masters. The souvenirs of these two splendid 





entertainments will long be recurred to with sensations of pleasure by all who 


were present. 


Vavieties. 


SONG. 

I’ve no gold in my coffers nor steeds in my stall, 

Nor kine in the pasture my own I may call : 

No ships on the ocean, nor corn in the lea ; 

But the dark eye of Eva looks kindly on me. 
Kindly on me. 


The rich ones may scoff me, the proud ones despise, 

Their kindness—their scorn, I equally prize : 

I care not for them, I’m both happy and free, 

While the dark eye of Eva looks kindly on me. 
Kindly on me. 


The miser may smile as he thinks on his gain,— 
The sailor may pride in the dark azure main : 
How worthless is glitter—its wreck oft we see,— 
But the dark eye of Eva looks kindly on me. 
Kindly on me. 

Since Mr. Gisborne’s trumpeting of Mr. Grote’s qualification for the premier- 
ship, (when vacant) the two worthies have gone by the sobriquets of Grotius and 
Puffendorff. 

The Cause of Confinement.—A country girl on the point of marriage was 
presented with a ring by her sweetheart, with these words—‘ Here Betty, 
here’s a present for you; I brought it all the way from Bawtry fair, and I gave 
ten good silver shillings for it.” “Ah! John, but I must give more for it than 
you did.” “ Nonsense,” echoed John, ‘I'll give it to ye, I tell ye.” “ But I 
don’t mean that, you know John, I must give my liberty for it.” “* Liberty !— 
why yes, you may be confined about once a year.” 

Confusion of Terms.—A few days ago, the sitting magistrate at the New 
Bailey, on a charge of felony being preferred before him, asked the injured party, 
an old woman, what her complaint wast Dropping a curtesy, she responded 
“ Rheumatic, yer honour.”—Varying the terms of the question to another com- 
Plainant, also an old woman, “ What is your charge?” She replied, “ Seven 
or eight shillings, I don't know which, yer honour.”—The complainants in Irish 
tows, if asked, as the most likely way of getting an answer, ‘* What have you 
to say against the prisoner?” almost invariably respond by repeating the ques- 
hon, and tacking to it the reply “ A grate dale, your wurtchip ! ” 


The Monthly Magazine for March, in its Notes for the Month, after noticing 
Some of the wonders which are 20 constantly retailed in the daily papers, and 
especially that of a drover, who fell asleep by the side of a lime-kiln, and slept 
on while his leg was burnt off, and then got up and asked a man by whom he 
was roused from his slumbers, to assist him looking for his shoe, gives the fol- 
lowing fact, which is equally credible :—A hypochondriac, who occasionally took 
odd fancies, at last imagined himself a tea-kettle, and sending the servant on some 
sleeveless errand, took an opportunity, in her absence, to seat himself on the 
sitchen fire, where, on her return, she found him singing. He then cautioned 

er to be careful how she took off his lid, lest she should be scalded by the 
steam, and would not consent to her removing it till she procured the kettle- 

der, to save her fingers from the heat of the handle. He was at length res- 
ot from his pleasant position, and a surgeon was sent for, if possible, to remedy 

e ill consequence of his vagary, when he received additional pleasure from a 
Persuasion that the son of Esculapius was a tinker, who had been called in to 
mend his bottom ! 

No Lawyers are allowed to reside on the island of St. Helena ; nor is a news- 
peers permitted to be printed there : an almanac every year being the only pro- 

Uction of the press. 

Military Punishment.—The Parochial Magazine, in an article on military 
nchment, in the number for the present month, recommends the following 
i ge to the Horse Guards :—* All soldiers, from the drummer to the field 
het | ial, ought to be punished according to their reepective ranks in the army ; 
= 1s to say, the minimum of lashes to be given to the drummer, and the 

timum to the field marshal.” 

Pray Speaker's Speech—The exhaustion of the queen’s exchequer obliged 

© summon a parliament on the 24th of October, 1597. The commons 





Che Albion. 


taste. The fond was of light blue and silver, and the fair wearer gave to her | elected for their Speaker, Yelverton, a lawyer, who modestly requested to 


be excused. His request was a matter of usage and mere form; but some 
of his reasons were curious and novel:—‘* Nor from my ability,” says he, 
‘*doth this your choice proceed ; for well known it is to a great number in this 
place now assembled that my estate is nothing correspondent for the main- 
tenance of this dignity ; for my father, dying, left me a younger brother, and 
nothing to me but my bare annuity. Then, growing to man’s estate, and some 
small practice of the law, I took a wife, by whom I have had many children, the 
keeping of us all being a great impoverishment to my estate, and the daily 
living of us all nothing but my daily industry. Neither from my person or nature 
doth this choice arise ; for he that supplieth this place ought to be a man big 
and comely, stately and well spoken ; his voice great, his courage majestical, 
his nature haughty, and his purse plentiful and heavy; but, contrarily, the 
stature of my body is small, myself not so well spoken, my voice low, my car- 
riage lawyer-like, and, of the common fashion, my nature soft and bashful ; my 
purse thin, light, and never yet plentiful.” His idea of the qualification for a 
speaker of the house of commons, however whimsically expressed, is far from 
ridiculous, and may merit the notice even of a reformed parliament.—Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia : History of England. 
—=——— 


Suntmary. 


The Emperor of Russia is building a majestic ship of the line, to be called 
Aristides, which is intended as a present to the Greek Government. 

The Prince of Orange has set out for the head-quarters of the army, to re- 
sume his duties as Commander-in-Chief. A large force is still to be maintained 
upon the Belgian frontier, but it does not seem that for the present the Germanic 
Confederation have any intention of interfering actively in this international dis- 
pute. The report that the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was to be occupied by 
the troops of the Diet is now contradicted from authority. 

Count Pozzo di Borgo was exceedingly afflicted on receiving the intelligence 
of the decease of his niece, who died on her journey from St. Petersburg to this 
country. She is spoken uf as having been an exceedingly accomplished and 
amiable lady, and, had her life been spared, she would have assumed the honours 
of the Embassy. 

The Countess Sebastiani will, it is said, be one of the new Lady Patronesses 
of Almack’s. ‘The first ball will take place immediately after Easter. 

An appeal in the long-contested cause, Small v. Attwood, comes on for hearing 
in the House of Lords in a fewdays. In consequence of the elevation of Sir 

“dward Sugden (who was engaged on the part of the defendant from the com- 
mencement) Mr. Serjeant Wilde is retained in his stead, and received his briefs 
on Saturday, with a fee of 4,000 guineas. Mr. Knight, who is for the plaintiff, 
also received his briefs on the same day, with a fee of £2,000. Several other 
eminent Counsel are engaged on both sides. 

The election forthe University of Cambridge is expected to take place towards 
the end of the week. The Hon. E. C. Law is the only candidate. 

An address to his Majesty, expressive of confidence in Ministers, has been 
signed in two days by 13,425 inhabitants of Belfast. 

A military chapel, for the use of the troops quartered in London, is to be 
built at the new barracks in the Birdcage Walk, St. James’s Park. 

A marriage is reported to be on the ¢apis between Lord Gardner and the 
| beautiful Mrs. William Locke. 

Count Paul Demidorf is about to be united to a French Lady, of great beauty 
and accomplishments. 





| Bouquets and Porte-Bouquets.—Every season brings with it some novelty of 
| fashion, usually imported from that fatherland of fancy and frivolity, the French 
| metropolis. ‘This year, it seems, the whim of carrying in the hand, at evening 
parties, a bouquet of exotics fancifully arranged, has given rise to the invention 
| of an ornament called a porte-bouguet ; consisting of a small stick of carved 
ivory, sandal-wood, or jewellery, hollow at one end, with folding leaves to re- 
| ceive the stalks of a nosegay, and of all varieties of price and value, from ten 
| shillings to twice as many guineas. Without one of these bouquet-holders, (in 
| addition to her old-fashioned fan of painted vellum) no fashionable belle will ap- 
| pear in a Parisian ball-room; and to such a pitch has the mania for elegant 
| bouquets of natural flowers arisen in Paris, that the trade of bowquetiére, almost 
| as lucrative as that of milliner, has been adopted by the wives of several emi- 
| nent coeffeurs. It has even been introduced into London ; and Madame Nardin, 
| we hear, is already “ practising” the art with great success, arranging not only 
| bouquets a la main, but guirlandes a la Juive, after Nattier’s patterns, of natural 
| exotics. The flowers, both artificial and natural, likely to be most in vogue this 
| season, are the Mimosa spirens, the single white Camellia, the Cactus, pink or 
| crimson, and a new Mexican bell-flower, introduced into France by the Prin- 


| cesse de Chimay. Screen-fans, exquisitely painted, carved or embossed, are | 


also much in fashion ; and one of these beautiful eventailécrans was lately pass- 
| ed through the Custom House for Howell and James, which excited much at- 
| tention, being the first introduced into this country. 

St. James’s Palace, March 18.—The King was on this day pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Major-General Thomas Pearson, Companion of 
the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, and Knight Commander of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s second soirée, on Wednesday evening, was the 
most splendid assembly given this season. ‘The Marquess of Londonderry and 
all the Ambassadors were present. Miss Adelaide Kemble, who, with her 
father and mother, were among the guests, attracted much attention. 

The celebrated Baroness de Feuchéres, who, it was lately stated, intended to 
settle in England, has returned to Paris. She appeared at the last masked ball 
at the Opera, accompanied by a gentleman, whose white domino excited general 
attention. 

The Countess de St. Leon (Hortense Beauharnois) with her family and suite 
have arrived at Geneva, where they intend remaining till the month of June. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. J. Forbes, of the Coldstream Guards, died suddenly 
on the 25th ult. at a ball given at the Pitti Palace, at Florence. The gallant 
officer was in his 39th year, and was the eldest son of Lord Forbes. 

The new Speaker has had the splendid mansion of the Earl of Warwick, in 
Carlton Gardens, assigned him by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 
Mr. Abercromby will be provided with a new service of plate by the Govern- 
ment, and the expense of furnishing his new official residence will also be de- 
frayed by the Treasury. Mr. Charles Romilly has entered on his duties of 
Secretary to the Right Hon. Gentleman, with a salary of about £500 per an- 
num. 

Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie, Bart., Vice Lieutenant of Perthshire, died on 
Wednesday week, at Methven Castle, N.B. 

Sir Alexander Malet, Bart., son-in-law to Lady Brougham, has been re-ap- 
pointed an attaché to Lord Howard de Walden’s mission. The Honourable 
Baronet and his Lady will immediately embark for Lisbon. 

His Excellency Namik Pacha has left town for Paris and Vienna, on his re- 
turn to Constantinople. The reason assigned for his Excellency’s recall is the 
necessity of his resuming his military duties as Brigadier-General of the Sul- 
tan’s Guards. 

A Conservative Association, on an extensive scale, has been formed at 
Chester. ; 

The Loyal and Constitutional Society about fo be established in Birmingham, 
is going on prosperously, and has recently received a great accession of names of 
the most respectable inhabitants. 

We understand it is the intention of the present Admiralty to divide the Trans- 
Atlantic station again into two commands, as before. Vice-Admiral Sir Peter 
Halket, G.C.H., is appointed to hoist his flag for the West Indies, and Rear- 
Admiral N. Thompson will go to the North American station. Captain P. 4 
Douglas will be the Flag Captain to Sir P. Halket, and Commander Trotter, 
with Lieut. T. R. Sullivan, will go with him —Court Journal. 

LETTER FROM PARIS. 

His Majesty, Louis Philippe, has been indisposed ; affected painfully, although 
by no means dangerously, by a determination of blood to the head. The Queen, 
too, was compelled by sudden indisposition to retire from the last Court ball of 
the Carnival ; but whether, as it was said, oppressed by the weight of her splen- 
did tiara of sapphires, or annoyed by the ridiculous quarrel of Princess G 
and Madame M (two celebrated Russian belles), for precedency in the royal 
circle, remains doubtful. 

We have scarcely yet done discussing the follies of the Carnival. Among 
those who attracted most attention was the handsome Milanese Prince Beigio- 
joso, with a showy carriage and train of torch-bearers, throwing bouquets ef 
violets on the ladies. These were ill-naturedly returned with eggs, from the 
windows of the Rue de Grammont and the Boulevards; when the Prince and 
his companions, having armed themselves with large sugar-pluma, revenged 
themselves by breaking the windows of the house. The joke was carried on 
| both sides somewhat too far, even for the gaieties of the Carnival. Other ex- 











cloth and old sack. It is just now much the fashion to give fish-dinners at the 
Rocher de Cancale, and a branch cafe of that establishment has been opened in 
the Palais Royal, under the gastronomic sign of “ Le Grand Vatel.”” People 
go there in crowds to eat Krenunskis a la Vatel; but the Café de Paris has not 
quite lost its vogue, particularly since one of our most knowing countrymen 
has condescended to instruct the chef in the mysteries of a haricot of mutton. 
An English hotel has also been set up, in the old house abandoned by Meurice ; 
where the Great British may rejoice in tough beef-steaks and London porter, at 
the cost of Champagne and poularde truffée. The Bristol is the only hotel 
which has remained full throughout the winter. 

_ Colonel Caradoc is gone to Brussels to visit the King and Queen, but, accord- 
ing to newspaper report, on a secret diplomatic mission. We trust, meanwhile, 
that you have received, with honours due, the charming Madame Pozzo di Borgo, 
daughter to the Due de Crillon, and one of the loveliest of our Parisian beau- 
ties. It was on occasion of this lady’s marriage, four years ego, with the ne- 
phew and heir of the ancient diplomatist, that Princess Bagration gave a féle at 
her hotel, in the Faubourg St. Honoré, at the cost of four thousand pounds. ‘This 
lady has died very suddenly. 

Communication with Russia.—It is calculated that a canal may be dug between 
the Trave and the Elbe, or from Hamburg to Lubeck, which can be completed 
in two years, and cost about a million of marks. By means of this canal the 
passage of the Sund may be avoided, and the distance of the voyage to Russia 
diminished by 200 miles. 

Turkish and Russian Civilities —M. Courey, Captain of the Russian steam- 
boat which, in November, last year, conveyed the present sent by the Emperor 
to the Sultan, has received from the latter Sovereign a diamond snuff-box, of the 
value of 18,000 or 20,000 piastres, and the crew of the vessel have received a 
sum of 10,000 piastres. 

H. B. Caricatures—The most recent of these popular exhibitions have 
much originality. ‘* Crotchets inclosing a note of interrogation and the inter- 
jection O! !” are very fanciful; and the likeness of Lord John Russell and 
Mr. O’Connell admirable. * A rural subject” gives Lord Chandos as a bull 
pinning Sir Edward Knatchbull and Mr. Baring on his immense horns of a 
(malt) dilemma. Lord Chandos riding his hobby, a barrel of beer, is another 
very cleverly sketched work of art; but the most amusing is Sir RK. Peel, on a 
well-feathered nest, hatching reform eggs into lively chickens (his principal mea- 
sures of the Session), while Hume as a great goose is waddling off, having 
dropped an egg marked ‘“ Motion to limit the supplies for three months,” and 
O'Connell is strutting about as an unrivalled turkey-cock. The attitude and ait 
are superb. 

Definition of Pleasure.—lIt is difficult to say what Pleasure means. Pleasure 
bears a different sense to every person, pleasure to a country miss just “ come 
out,” means “a race ball, and so many partners, that she has danced till she 
can hardly stand.” Pleasure to an aspirant after fashion means “a card for 
Devonshire House, or a nod from Lady .” Pleasure toa schoolboy means 
‘* tying a string to his school-fellow’s toe when he is asleep, and pulling it till 
he awakes him.” Pleasure toa man of an inquiring mind “ means a toad inside 
a stone, or a beetle running with its head off.’ Pleasure to a man of taste 
means ‘‘a first-rate artiste, and a good dinner.” Pleasure to a labouring man 
means ‘doing nothing.” Pleasure to a fine lady means “ having something to 
do, to drive away the time.” Pleasure to an antiquarian means “an illegible 
inscription.” Pleasure to a connoisseur meays “a dark, invisible, very fine 
picture.” Pleasure to a philosopher, a modern philosopher, a young philosopher, 
means “liking nothing, despising every thing, and proving every one a simple- 
ton, except himself.” Pleasure to a beggar means “a sovereign by mistake, 
instead of a shilling.” Pleasure to the sweetest of all tempers. ‘the last word 
In an argument.” Pleasure to the social, ‘‘ the human face divine!” Pleasure 
to the morose, *‘ I shan’t see a soul for the next six months.” Pleasure to an 
author, “the last page of his manuscript—bliss inexpressible—‘ Finis.’” Plea- 
sure to all, to every one in their own way, and that way a different one. 





Alexander Pope.—In the newspaper obituary of the week, we observe the 
death of Pope, the once popular performer, whom old age had, however, for 





many years removed from the stage. 


Mr. Roux has been appointed to succeed the late M. Dupuytren, as chief 

surgeon and professor of chemical surgery at the Hotel-Dieu. 

The paintings, drawings, &c., which compose the private cabinet of the 

celebrated David, were sold in Paris on the 11th instant. Among the paintings, 
| the most remarkable were the Death of Marat, the Passage of St. Bernard, Mars 
disarmed by Venus, the Jeu de Paume, &c. 

Recent accounts from Athens, state that the army of Greece now amounts to 
10,000 men, of whom 3,000 are volunteers. The Press has, it appears, great 
| influence in the country. The National, however, is the only Journal that de- 
| fends the Government. It is said that Count d’Armansperg will retire as soon 

as the majority of the King is declared. 

The new Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Nicholl, the Member for Cardiff, is ap- 
pointed in the room of Mr, Ewart Gladstone, who relinquished his seat, at the 
Treasury Board, on accepting the office of Under-Secretary to the Colonial 
Department. 

The remains of the Emperor of Austria were, on the 7th instant, deposited in 
the Imperial vault, at the church of the Capuchins. The hearse was preceded 
by the Emperor’s Chamberlain ; the Captain of the Guard followed ; then came 
the Emperor and Empress, with the whole Imperial Family, and the Clergy 
closed the procession. ‘The Court and Diplomatic body had, in the meantime 
| assembled in the church. The service was performed by the Archbishop. The 
| Empress Dowager will bear the title of Empress Mother, which her unbounded 
affection for the children of the late Emperor most justly merits. 

The Earl and Countess of Howe, and their daughter, Lady Georgiana Cur- 
zon, have left town on a visit to their Majesties, at Windsor. 

The anniversary of St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated at Dublin Castle with 
great splendour. The Earl and Countess of Haddington gave a grand entertain- 
ment in the evening to upwards of 700 of the nobility and gentry. 

Improvisatore.—Carlo Pace, a youth about thirteen years of age, has just ap- 
peared as an improvisatore, at Naples, and has astonished all who have listened 
to him by his remarkable performances. He has been presented to the King 
and Queen, when his Majesty gave him, as subjects of dissertation, * The sacri- 
fice of Abraham.” ‘* The meeting of Amneas and Anchises in the Elysian fields,” 
and * Coriolanus at the gates of Rome.” ‘The boy treated each theme with 
admirable skill, eloquence, and taste, and concluded with extemporaneous and 
happy compliments to the royal family. He was handsomely rewarded by their 
Majesties, who have further assured him the means of improving, if it be possi- 
ble, the wonderful talent he possesses, 


Origin of the Word “ Quiz.”"—Very few words ever took sucha run, or was 
saddled with so many meanings as this monosyllable ; and however strange the 
word, ‘tis still more strange that not one of our lexicographers, from Bayley to 
Johnson, ever attempted an explanation, or give a derivation of it. The reason 
is very obvious. It is because it has no meaning, nor is it derived from any 
language ever known from the Babylonian confesion to this day. When Richard 
Daly was patentee of the Irish theatres, he spent the evening of a Saturday in 
company with mapy of the wits and men of fashion of the day ; gambling was 
introduced, when the manager staked a large sum that he would have spoken all 
through the principal streets of Dublin, by a certain hour next day, Sunday, a 
word having no meaning, and being derived from no known language, wagers 
were laid, and stakes deposited. Daly repaired to the theatre, and dispatched 
all the servants and supernumeraries with the word ‘ Quiz,” which they chalk- 
ed on every door and every shop window in town. ‘Shops being shut all next 
day, every body going to and coming from their different places of worship saw 
the word, and every body repeated it, so that “ Quiz” was heard all through 
Dublin ; the circumstance of so strange a word being on every door and win- 
dow, caused much surprise, and ever since, should a strange story be attempted 
to be passed current, it draws forth the expression “ you are quizzing me.” 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Black has been decidedly fashionable this winter in Paris. At the Opera, and 
at petites soirées, dresses of black satin have been very general. ‘These dresses 
are for the most part made with short. sleeves, corsages drapes, and trimmed 
with bows of black or coloured ribands. A much-admired toiletie, lately worn 
at the Opera by a Parisian lady of distinguished fashion, consisted of a robe of 
black satin, the corsage a pointe, and draped on the bosom. The folds fastened 
at top by alarge diamond brooch, from which was suspended a diamond chain. 
This chain was attached toa second brooch, placed in the middle of the corsage ; 
and another diamond chain hung from it, and communicated to a third brooch, 
placed on the ceinture. To this last brooch were attached two rich diamond 
tassels. The coiffure consisted of a small togue of black velvet, ornamented by 
a splendid beuquet in diamonds. 

The hair is, for the most part, dressed in plaits, intermingled with flowers 
or pearls, but not with bows of hair. Flowers are much more fashionable than 
feathers, and they certainly were never so beautifully made and mounted as they 
are this winter. Nothing is more becoming than a wreath twined round the 

head, and terminated on one side by two bouquets ; the one inclining upward, 











| travagancies, scarcely less objectionable, were committed at Musard’s ball-room, 
| and the balls have since been suspended by order of the police: nominally, on 
| account of the death of the Emperor of Austria. At the Courtille, the whole 
| population of the Faubourg St. Antoine was as usual assembled on Mardi Gras ; | 
| but although the throng consisted of four hundred thousand persons, half of them 
half intoxicated, no material accident occurred. 
| In defiance of Lent, private balls are nightly taking place ; and. instead of in 


| sack-cloth and ashes, we repent, according to Shakspeare’s instructions, in new | 
' 


and the other descending on the cheek. Next to this, the most fashionable 
wreaths are those @ la Ceres, intended to be worn very low on the forehead ; 
those en diademe, rising in front, and placed rather backward on the head ; those 
with large bouquets on each temple ; and, finally, the bra or sprigs which 
fall gracefully over the head, or are intwined with the plai he back part of 
the head. 

‘The ferroniére has not lost its favour in full dress, but good taste rejects it in 
neglige. "This ornament is now mounted on a gold chain as fine as a thread, a 
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string of very small pearis, or acordon of hair. The ferroniéres are usually com- , 
posed of cameos or diamonds. ‘The latter were never more worn, or more beau- 
tifully mounted, than at present. ‘They are set in bouquets and wreaths of | 
flowers, and, when mingled with coloured stones, produce a magical effect. A 
head ornament very frequently adopted consists of a richly-set bracelet, clasped 
round the plaiting of hair. Many coiffures are composed of small flowers, or 
ornaments of jewelry placed tastefully among the curls of hair on each temple. 
This fashion does not exclude bandeaux and clo/i/des, which still continue greatly 
in favour. One long ringlet curl, descending on each side of the face, is likewise 
much worn. 

The raze for turbans remains undiminished. ‘Those d la Juive are most ad- 
mired. They are made of very thin gauze, the transparency of which has a very 
becoming effect on the countenaiice. 

A new formof dress hat has just made its appearance. It is called the cha- 
peau catalan. It is made of black velvet, with a very small round crown. Under 
the brim is placed, on one side, a long feather—either pink, blue, or white ; and, 
on the other side, a red rose, fixed in the hair, and apparently supporting the 
raised side of the brim. 

In full dress, fans are preferred to bouquets —March 21. 


——_— . 
WILLIAM PITT. 
Continued from the Albion of March 14. 

All the great questions of politics return periodically in England. For the 
wants, wishes, and passions of all generations are the same, and the liberty of 
England gives them all a tongue. ‘The Established Church, the duration of Par- 
liament, the admission of Roman Catholics to the Legislature, the purification 
of the elective franchise, have all revolved through the circle of debate in suc- 
cessive times, since the days when England first had a constitution, the days of 
Elizabeth. They, or topics similar to them, will revolve while England possesses 
a constitution. But this arises less from the necessity of things than from the 
nature of debate. An English Legislature has never existed, and never will ex- 
ist without a conflict of parties. The new titles of faction are but a shifting of 
the oldest appellatives of party. There will always be found in a free legisla- 
ture a body of men to whom freedom is a cloak for ambition ; power is all in 
all ; a ruined country over which they can rule, is better than the noblest national 
prosperity of which they have not the rule, that they may have the plunder.— 
The political physiognomy of those men is known. Chiefly poor, and chiefly 
profligate in their personal lives, they have nothing to lose in property, and no- 
thing to hurt in conscience. They are thus sent into the field prepared to ac- 
complish the most violent change, by the most desperate means. ‘This faction 
is small, cautious, and obscure, but it forms the nucleus of the revolutionary 
mind of the nation. It has a wonderful power of expansibility. It can sink 
altogether from sight, but when the hour for its evil is come, it is the cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, that distends over the whole political horizon, and 
pours down in a hurricane. This was the spirit of the French revolution.— 
Neither domestic tyranny nor foreign insult sacrificed the king on the bloody 
altat raise] to democracy. It was the fury of a faction for power, inflaming the 
populace for change. But in England, the character of the nation, 
brave, tirm end decorous. compelled this spirit to assume another shape. It 
never dared, as in America, to throw off the mask, and start from the supplicant 
into the revolter. It never possessed either the force or the effrontery, as in 





passion of a 


France, to exhibit its naked impurity before the people, and with the torch of a | 


profane philosophy in one hand, and the cup of massacre in the other, lead off 
the new dance of death, secure of seeing every class and condition of man whirl- 
ing after it in its grin festivity. Here, always vulgar, feeble, and obscure ;_nur- 
tured among the lower haunts of the commonwealth, it has always found it politic 
to lurk under the various disguises of imposture, diffident of its means. It has 
appealed to the young, by their natural distance for the wisdom of old institu- 
tions, to the generous by their scorn of political corruption, and to the patriotic 
by their zeal for the honour of the country. Thus, nearly every public man of 
decided ability commences his career by the adoption of a cause which his whole 
after life is employed in resisting. Thus we find men of the most powerful 
understanding, and the most patriotic views, the Chathams, Burkes, and Pitts, 
forced perpetually to contend against the imputation of having deserted princi- 
ples, which they never held, of being traitors when they had only been betrayed, 
and of adopting for the bribes of office, the resistance to objects into which they 
could have been even ensnared only by the subtlest artifices of faction. 

But in this decided and contemptuous judgment, we distinctly disclaim all 
idea of involving the body known by the general name of Opposition. The 
changes of the public councils from year to year may throw into its ranks men 
incapable of political deviation. Some of the greatest names of our history 
have been numbered among the opposers of the Cabinet for the time being ; and | 
it has been said, with a just knowledge of the English Government, that the 
country might as well exist without a Cabinet, as without an Opposition 

Pitt had till now distinguished himself only as a subordinate. He had been | 
content to follow the topics thrown out by the leaders of the House. But he | 
had felt his powers, and he was now to lead. The first public question in which 
he thus advanced alone was Parliamentary Reform. There is strong temptation 
in the topic ; it has always abounded in strong points of declamation, and it has 
always enlisted the popular feelings on the side of the orator. Of all the ques- 
tions that have ever come before a senate, it is capable of the broadest colouring 
and the simplest tamperings with fact. But these were not the merits which | 
won Pitt toits advocacy. The alleged venality of Parliament during the long | 
dictatorship of Walpole, its submission under the leaden sceptre of the Pelhams, 
and tts apathy under the shiftings of power from hand to hand of the Hollands, 

Grafton, and even Chatham himself, had roused popular contempt. and roused 
even more, the contempt of honest men and true patriots for the final fall of the | 
legislature. From the accession of the first George to the commencement of the 
American war, in 1775, Parliament had nearly abandoned all its influence in the | 
government of the state. It was turbulent from time to time, but all its activity 
was impressed from without. The nation had begun to look upon it as a Bed of 
Justice, a French Parliament, where the King alone was awake. But these 
were the feelings of quiet times, and the evil was endured. When the American 
war came to counsel the nation to look into its resources, whether of liberty or 
power, the singular adherence of Parliament to Lord North generated a new order 
of suspicion, embittered by a new order of resentment. Exaggerated accounts 
of public disaster, acting upon feelings unused to disaster of any kind, turned all 
eyes upon the conduct of that Legislature, from which they were constitution- 
ally taught to expect defence. ‘They looked in vain. The aspect of the war 
was darkening day by day, the arms of England were tarnishing in every quarter | 
of the globe, allies were turning into neutrals, neutrals into open enemies. ‘The 
star of the empire was palpably going down; but the Minister and the Parliament 
were still as firm as ever. The cry of indignant alarm rang from corner to corner 
of the land, but within the walls of the Legislature all was confidence. Re- 
monstrance was the language of every portion of the people ; but the Minister 
answered it by a majority. ‘I'o drive Lord North from power now became the 
universal object; but before they could seize the criminal they must storm the 
stronghold. The apathy of Parliament was attributed to its corruption, its cor- 
ruption to the form of choosing its members ; and men of the highest sincerity 
pledged themselves to a measure, whose avowed purpose was purifying the Le- 
gislature, at once to rescue it from national odium, to restore it to constitutional 
energy, and to make it an instrument of national rights, instead of being a ram- 
part of ministerial ambition. 

It is not our desire to palliate the failings even of Pitt, though his fame is the 
fame of his country. Like inferior men, he was open to the errors of political 
inexperience, and had to learn from time the lessons that time alone can teach. 
In this zeal for Parliamentary Reform of a senator of twenty-three, much must 
be allowed alike to the ardour of youth, the temptations of party, and the 
rashness of immature knowledge. But those are not the charges brought 
against his memory. He is acewsed, in the bitterest tones of party, with 
abandoning his views. Let that be his panegyric,—let it be told to his 
honour that, when he saw the necessity for the change at an end, he 
gave up the change; that when Parliament had, by the force of circum- 

stances, resumed its full activity, he did not obstinately persevere in the 
regimen which was fit only to rouse it from a state of torpor; in fact, that 
in the midst of the French Revolution he did not revolutionize England. Ten 
years had made the whole distinction. Before that period, brief as it was, 

popular opinion made but a slight impression upon the Legislature ; after that 

period popular opinion threatened to become the tyrant of the Legislature. The 
influence which was nearly dermaot in the time of Lord North, menaced the 
constitution with overthrow in the time of the Pitt Ministry. The fall of mo- 
narchy in France had removed the barrier between the populace and power ; the 
republican spirit of France propagated republicanism in every kingdom of 
Europe. Was this a time to add to the popular predominance in England? ‘The 
old bugbear had been the preservative ; it was quietly laid in its grave. 
new destroyer was democracy ; was it folly to meet the evil with new weapons ; 
to reject the insidious compromise between personal popularity and nativnal 
downfali ; to curb the license of the multitude as steadily as of old, the domina- 
tion of the minister? This was the head and front of Pitt's offending, and for 
this, undying honour be to his grave. Hating corruption, he not less hated tu- 
roult ; kindling the vigour of the Legislature, he would restrain its violence ; 
the champion of true liberty, he taught Englishmen to scorn the labours of re- 
volution 

Tu 1782 the Rockingham Cabinet was formed. The premiership had been 

first offered by the King to Lord Shelburne : but that nobleman declining it, and 





stating that, for the present, the Marquess of Rockingham alone could fill the 
situation, his Mgiesty assented. Shelburne and Fox were named the Secre- 
taries of Stat rd John Cavendish was Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord 


Camden Presifent of the Council, Conway Commander-in-Chief, Keppel First 
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Lord of the Admiralty, and Dunning Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Thurlow was continued Chancellor. 

On the 7th of May, 1782, Pitt brought forward his motion for Parliamentary 
Reform, having been appointed for this purpose by the general meeting of the 
friends of reform at Richmond House. His speech recapitulated the alleged 

| grievances of the representation. He declared that his object was simply to 
bring back Parliament to its original system, and, by offering a reform at once 
| moderate and substantial, relieve the State from those decays which threatened 
| todestroy “the most beautiful fabric of government in the world.”” He press- 
| ed heavily on the palpable difference between the public opinion and the votes 
{of Parliament during the American war, and argued that this hazardous anomaly 
| was to be rectified only by restoring purity of election. He enumerated 
| boroughs which had lost all connexion with the principle of constituency, places 
| without trade, population, interest in the country, or any stake to entitle them 
| to the distinction of sending representatives to Parliament. At the same time 
| he admitted, that ‘the corruption of which he complained was the natural ef- 
| fect of the wide limits of our empire, and of the broad and great scale upon 
‘which its operations were conducted ; it had grown with our growth, and 
| strengthened with our strength, but it had not decayed with our decay. It had 
| supported a late Administration against all the consequences of a mischievous 
| system and a dismembered empire.” He concluded by moving for a commit- 
| tee to examine into the state of the representation. ‘The motion was lost by 
| 161 to 141. 
The sweeping measure which has so lately passed in Parliament renders this 
| topic new once more. We have not come to its actual working yet, for no in- 
stantaneous change can be wrought upon the mind of England. We must 
speak of it still in theory : the future generation alone may feel the weight of 
| its penitential practice. Examining it in the dispassionate light of a problem 
| in political philosophy, and casting aside the prejudices alike of its advocates 
and its opponents, we can alone come to the true conclusion. The only legiti- 
mate objects of a change in the representation can be, to render the elector less 
corrupt, and the representative more efficient. Thus the question divides itself 
into two—the corruption outside the doors of Parliament, and the inactivity 
within. Has Lord John Russell’s bill met the first evil? All men of honesty 
and honour will acknowledge instantly, that the corruption of the elector is at 
once a personal crime and a public injury ; for it implies in the elector a breach 
of conscience, and in the representative a readiness to take the bribe which he 
| gives. He who buys will naturally sell. The dealer in corruption advertises 
| himself. But has the Reform Bill increased or diminished the facility of electo- 
ral corruption? It has increased that facility on an enormous scale. By the 
ten-pound qualification, it has expressly lowered the whole elective franchise, 
and lowered it to a class peculiarly corrupt and agitating—the little shopkeepers. 
It is a principle of common sense, that the higher the qualification, the less 
liable to corruption. If the voters of a county were confined to a thousand gen- 
tlemen of a thousand a-year each, they would be less accessible by corruption 
than a thousand of a hundred a-year each, from the obvious circumstances, that 
they would be more conspicuous objects in the eye of their neighbours, have 
| more character to lose, possess higher habits, and, even if they were inclined to 
| sell themselves, would be less within the power of purchase, from the higher 
| amount of their price. If the franchise were lowered from a hundred to ten 
| pounds, it would fall constantly into a lower class, more easily purchaseable, 
from their being less marked by society in their proceedings, and from the 
smaller sum necessary for their purchase, the increase of their numbers not 
being in any degree a set-off against the decrease of the bribe. If the fran- 
chise were, again, lowered to five shillings or five farthings, it would at each 
| descent sink into a still inferior class, more capable of corruption, and at a still 
| cheaper rate. Of course, in these remarks, it is not meant to say that a poor 
man may not have as proud a spirit and as pure aconscience as a richone. We 
speak not of the individual exception : we take society on its broad scale, and 
there we are fully entitled to pronounce, that poverty and obscurity are strong 
temptations to the readier ways of gain 
And this principle runs through every portion of the State Why are mem- 
| bers of Parliament required to produce a qualification, three hundred a-year in 
| land for the borough member, and six hundred for the county member? Cer- 
tainly not for the absurd object, in a country essentially commercial, of ex- 


| 





heads, while they walked fearlessly on ground. every foot of which was c 


with the materials of explosion. The French republic at length showed the 
power of the populace, and the fears of all who were honest in their zeal for the 
constitution. fixed themselves in that gigantic shape, which starting up from be- 
neath their feet, grew hourly, until its height overtopped all the ancient forms of 
authority, and menaced universal change. The war saved us. The wisdom of 
Pitt in that war raised a barrier, which the proud foot of Jacobinism dared not 
overleap. Theclamours of conspiracy were extinguished in the magnanimous 
voice of the nation, called to buckle on its armour, and contend for the fina} 
stake of humankind. In that hour of general European difficulty, England, the 
true Achilles of a more authentic history, and a nobler time, forgetting all her 
injuries, all the discontents and slights of false friend® and jealous rivals, saw 
nothing but the common cause, grasped the spear and shield, given by a higher 
than human hand, and springing on the last rampart of Europe, by her single 
shout restored the victory.—[ To be continued.]} 

—_—. 


CHURCH REFORM. 
March 21, 1835. 

The most important legislative event which has occurred in the present cep. 
tury, not excepting the Reform Bill itself, is unquestionably the plan of Church 
Reform, the first portion of which is now on the table of both Houses of Par. 
liament, and which may be expected to be thrown without delay into the form 
of alaw. 
This opening portion of the plan touches only, as might be expected, upon 
the Episcopal Sees. But from its large and comprehensive character in these 
points, we are authorized to expect from the entire measure, when completed, 
all that the country can require, or the means at the disposal of the government 
afford. 
The evils which exist in the various and most unequal duties and endow. 
ments of the English Sees, are just of the same character with those which 
exist in the parishes and benefices Having dealt honestly and fearlessly with 
the former, we have every reason to expect that no less justice will be done to 
the remainder of the case. 
The Sees of Eng!and have been most disproportionably divided and endowed, 
The population of three of the most enormous is as follows :— 


Chester - - - - - - - - 1,883,958 
London - - - - - - . - 1,722,685 
York - - - - . - - - 1,496,538 


While others, such as the annexed, have the charge of no more than the fol- 
lowing numbers :— 


Bristol - - - - - - - - - 232,026 
Llandaff - - - - - - - - - 181,244 
Bangor - - - - - - - - - 163,710 
St Asaph - - - - - - - - 191,156 
Rochester - - - - - - - - 191,875 


Here, then, the Commissioners begin. They recommend that the diocesses 
of Bristol and Llandaff be united, which, as our readers will see, will give the 
Bishop of the new diocess not more than a population of 400,000. The like 
course is to be taken with Bangor and St. Asaph, which, unitedly, will have 4 
population of about 350,000. 

Four of the smallest Sees are thus thrown intotwo. Another—Rochester— 
is to receive the addition of Essex and Herts, which are substracted from the 
diocess of London, and thus Rochester will have a population of about 560,000. 
Two Sees having been thus merged, an opening is made for the creation of 
two new ones. The diocesses which are at present far too populous, are, as 
we have seen, those of London, York, and Chester. The first having been re- 
duced by giving Essex and Herts to the See of Rochester, the new diocesses are 
formed out of York and Chester. A bishopric of Manchester will relieve the 
diocess of Chester of the larger part of the county of Lancaster ; and a bishop- 
ric of Ripon will take about half of the population which at present overcharges 
the See of York. 

These are the principal changes, so far as territory is concerned, and no one 
will deny their propriety or expediency. No addition is made to the number of 
the spiritual peers, nor is any increase of charge incurred. Greater efficiency is 





| cluding all but the agricultural interest ;—certainly not of restricting the care of 
the Constitution to the wisdom of the country gentleman ;—but for the purpose 
of securing a House exempt from the actual wants which make corruption easy 
and acceptable. Property in land was justly deemed the best standard for this 
purpose, as being the most secure. ‘The sum now appears small; but three 
hundred a-year, even a hundred years ago, was equal to twice the sum now, and 
was a considerable fortune. The opulence of commerce floats and fluctuates, 
the landed property was permanent, and formed a solid ground of character. 
The clear intention of the law was, that men entirely and permanently above 
personal necessity should alone constitute the Legislature 

But it is asserted that every man has a right by nature to a vote. No more 
than he has a right by nature to the British Constitution, or the empire of China. 
A province in the moon would be as much the natural result of being born with 
twe arms and two legs. All political rights are conventional. Man, by nature, 
has a right to nothing but what he can earn by his labour. Society is even so 
far from giving an enlargement of his natural right in this most essential in- 
The savage in the wilderness has a right to 
all that he can hunt, fish, or till. The man of society is narrowed in all those 
rude privileges, his labour is put under guidance, his products are limited, his 
enjoyments are ruled, according to the general uses of the community. The 
whole revolutionary theory on this head is one successive blunder. In fact, 
when man has once coalesced with his fellow-men, all natural rights are rapidly 
extinguished. They are exchanged for one of more import than them all, 
but wholly growing out of his new association, the right of being pro- 
But this protection argues no right to civil office. On the contrary, 
society in all instances where wisdom has made the laws, enforces the 
The law-giver knows that man is not, by nature, fit 
for power. He demands, therefore, that he shall exhibit his acquired fitness 
before power can be intrusted to his hands. Prior to Lord John Russell's bill, 
that fitness was required in this country in various shapes, arising from various 
circumstances of life and history; in some instances, descent from a line of 
freemen, in others an apprenticeship of a certain number of years, implying 


property, the chief stake required, and wisely required, for the security against 
the betrayal of trust, a negligence to public interest, or an abuse of power. All 
these are now merged in one, the ten-pound qualification ; too low to constitute 
property, too high to let in what its authors call natural right; and after thus 
sinning against both principles, abolishing the whole system of securities derived 
from location, birth, industry, and character. 

The new theory of Parliament is equally a blunder. It pronounces the two 
Houses “the great council of the nation, the supreme deliberative assembly, 
&c ; and its purpose is especially to make the House of Commons the source 
of all government, the very head of active authority in the state.” This is, in 
every point, a gross constitutional error. The King and his Ministers are the 
‘great council of the nation.” ‘The Parliament is simply the guardian of the 
constitution. The King and his Ministers, having in their hands all the ques- 


obtained, and that without any sacrifice whatever. 

Minor, but still most important alterations, are proposed in most of the other 
Sees. We will briefly notice these -— 

The See of Carlisle is increased by the addition of those parts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland which now belong to the diocess of Chester. 

The See of Chester relieved of the greater part of Lancashire, takes a portion 
of Salop from the diocess of Lichfield and Coventry. 

The See of Lincoln takes Nottinghamshire from the archdiocess of York, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln has the care in future of the counties of Lincoln and 
Notts, only, instead of the six counties which are at present included in his 
diocess. 

The See of Worcester relieves that of Lichfield and Coventry of the county 
of Warwick ; and 
» The See of Lichfield and Coventry retains only the counties of Stafford and 

lerby. 

The See of Peterborough takes the county of Leicester, which has heretofore 
formed part of the Diocess of Lincoln. 

The See of Ely relieves that of Lincoln of the counties of Bedford and 
Huntingdon, and also receives portions of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The See of London will in future comprise the county of Middlesex, and the 
Metropelis with all its suburbs. 

The See of Oxford takes the county of Buckingham from the diocess of 
Lincoln ; and Berkshire from that of Salisbury. 

The See of Salisbury, parting with Berkshire, assumes the county of Dorset, 
heretofore part of the See of Bristol. 

The alterations in Rochester, Bristol, Llandaff, St. Asaph, Bangor, York, and 
Chester, we have already adverted to. 

Such is the new arrangement proposed with reference to the duties and labours 
of our prelates. ‘Their revenues are next considered, and these appear to be 
equally disproportionate. While Durham has heretofore possessed a revenue of 
£19,066 Winchester of £11,171 and Ely of £11,105, several of the sees have 


been unable to bear their own expenses. To wit 
Bristol - - - - - ° - - £2,351 
Gloucester - - - - - - - - 2,282 
Carlisle - - - - - - - - 2,213 
Rochester - - - - - ° ° - 1,459 
St. Davids - - - ° : ° - - 1,897 
Llandaff - - - - - - - - 924 


The proposition of the Commissioners is, “ that where the annual income of 
a Bishop amounts to £4,500 it is not necessary to make any addition ; nor would 
we recommend any diminution except it exceed £5,500.” They add, “ those 
arrangements, if carried into effect, will tend to promote the desirable object o! 
diminishing the frequency of translation.” 

Such is an outline of the plan for a thorough Reform of the English Episcopacy. 


It appears to us to be admirably complete, and at the same time free from any 
rash innovation. 





tions of policy, the making of war and peace, the greatest of all, with every 
other function of public rule, are the only government. Whatever body in the 
state possesses the initiative in public questions, is essentially the government. 
The business of the House is not to govern, but to gnard. Our ancestors had 
too much the advantage of their posterity, to conceive the monstrous proposi- 


tion, that the promptitude, secrecy, or deliberation essential to the conduct of | 


an empire, could be found in an open assembly of three hundred, or of six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, more than in an assembly of as many millions. Its office 
is, therefore, not to originate measures of exigent counsel, but to check their 
invasions of national liberty ; not to tyrannize, by absorbing the whole power of 
the state, but to stand between the nation and tyranny, let it come from what 
quarter it will, and with equal vigilance, whether from the Cabinet or the multi- 
tude. And for this purpose it possesses one branch of power, and but one, the 
command of the national purse. Without money nothing can be done ; and the 
minister who fails to justify his measure to the House, is thus instantly stopped 
in his career. Itis true that, practically. to prevent subsequent disputes, the 
| opinion of the House is asked in a variety of public affairs before their execu- 
tion. But this 1s merely matter of ministerial convenience. The Cabinet are 
not enjoined to make these communications, to ask this advice, to awake these 
debates. They may act, inthe infinite majority of public transactions, wholly 
| on their own responsibility. The judgment of the Legislature cannot antici- 
pate, it must follow ; it cannot prohibit, it can only punish. ‘The King in coun- 
cil is the primary agent, the Parliament is only a check on the minister if he 


| his negligence, incapacity, or treason 

| The true office of Parliament being thus defined, the only qnestion at all times 

| can be, on which side the danger of the constitution is most imminent. Two 
centuries ago, it was menaced most from the throne, and Charles, reigning for 

| eleven years without a parliament, was, though a mild and reluctant despot, a des- 
pot in the full sense of the constitution. Yet we see with what terrible energy 

| the power of the populace distended itself, even in those times of hereditary 
veneration for the throne. Under Charles the constitution slept. Under the 
Parliament it was brought from its slumbers only to be torn to pieces. Under 
Cromwell it was completely lost to sight, buried, to all human view, in a return- 

| less grave. 

| ‘Time obliterated the lesson, and popular fears and popular oratory. for the 
hundred years that followed, could see no enemy but the prerogative. They were 
in perpetual terror of being crushed by the little pinnacle of power above their 


comes to them for supplies ; or, if he should noi, a tribunal to impeach him for | 


The intentions of the Commissioners in the still more important matter of 
Parishes and Benefices, may be gathered from the arrangement recommended 
with reference to the vacant stall in Westminster. That stall was placed by 
Sir Robert Peel at the disposal of the Commissioners. ‘They proceed to apply 
it to the parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in the following manner — 

1. The Rector of St. Margaret’s to become the Prebend, and to receive 4 
| proportion of the revenues of the stall. 
| 2%, Another portion of these revenues to be allowed to accumulate, (the parish 
| containing 25,354 inhabitants) until a new church shall be built, and a new parish 

formed :—and 

3. A third portion to be applied to endow the Broadway Chapel, now existing 
| in the parish, which Chapel shall then have a district assigned to it. St. 
| Margaret’s will thus become three parishes, with three churches, and three 1n- 
cumbents. 
The like course is proposed to be taken with the stall now vacant in York 
| Minster, and generally with such Cathedral patronage as can be thus beneficially 
| employed. 
——— 
| THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


| A very numerous assemblage of the members of this old and benevolent In- 
stitution took place at the City Hotel on Thursday the 23d inst., St. Georges 
Day, to celebrate by a dinner its forty-ninth anniversary. 

The guests of the Society were composed of many distinguished individuals, 
amongst whom we recognized David Hadden, Esq., the President of the St. An- 
drew’s Society—Campbell P. White, Esq., the President of the St. Patrick's 
, Society—Jacob Lorillard, Esq , the President of the German Society—H.B M 
Consul—William Pitt Adams, Esq., H.M. Secretary of Legation to Bogota— 
Thomas Dixon, Esq., the late President of the St. George’s Society—the Rev. 
Mr. Pyne—Chevalier Figaniére, the Portuguese Chargé d’ Affaires—Chevalie' 
Albruqueque, the Braziiian Chargé d’A ffaires—Anthony Barclay, Esq.—Capt@"" 
Barclay, R.N.—Captain Colman, H.M. 15th Regiment—The Vice Consul— 
Fanning C. Tucker, Esq.—Jacob Harvey, Esq., and several other gentlemen 

Dinner was served, and the Chair was taken by Joseph Fowler, Esq-, the 
newly elected President, shortly after six o'clock. The banquet furnished {0 
the occasion by Mr. Jennings displayed the same good taste, and was characte! 
ized by that splendour and profusion, which are peculiarly his own. 





wT | 
rhe presence of several eminent professional and amateur singers added 


| abundantly to the gratification that evidently beamed on every face. 
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‘After the removal of the desert, Non Nobis Domini was sung with solemn 
and beautiful effect by the musical gentlemen present. 

The President, Joseph Fowler, Esq. then rose and said : 

Fellow Members of the St George’s Society and Gentlemen.—We have this 
day assembled to do honour to the forty-ninth anniversary of our benevolent In- 
stitution, an Institution doubly endeared to us, because, in its design, it embraces 
every social as weil as every benevolent feeling. 

It is by the discharge of duties of one towards another that the social compact 
js held together—but it would be impossible to exert these duties in an equal 
degree towards all mankind—for, as it has been most justly and forcibly remark- 
ed by one of the deceased founders of our Society, “our families, our friends, 
our countrymen have claims upon our affections, prior in order and superior in 
strength to these resulting merely from our common nature.” 

Hence do the individuals who compose this and Societies that are kindred to 
it, become bound to each other by a more immediate relation than that in which 
they stand to others of the community; and it is in such compacts that we 
recognise the combined triumph of amiable, charitable, and social feelings. f 

Regarding, as I do, every thing connected with St. George’s Society, with 
feelings of the deepest interest and solicitude—I cannot forego this fit occasion 
of offering to every Member present my cordial and best wishes for its prosperity 
and for their individual happiness and welfare. But are there not some further 
sentiments due from me on the present occasion! Yes, indeed there, are and 
deeply and unaffectedly do I feel indebted for the kindness and confidence by 
which I have been distinguished in being called to and deemed worthy of the 
Presidential Chair of this Society. 

It would be worse than affectation—I should do great injustice to my own 
feelings were I to hesitate in declaring that I do indeed derive a proud satisfac- 
tion from holding a station in itself so honourable, and one which has been so 
kindly and so flatteringly conferred upon me. Distrusting, as I justly may, my 
own qualifications for this station, I shall have to solicit and rely on the friendly 
aid and advice of the gentleman who preceded me in this appointment, whose 
period of service every Member will gladly testify has been distinguished by all 
that could impart worth and honour to his individual character, and vigour and 
usefulness to the Society over which he has for upwards of ten years presided. 
There may be those present who are not aware that this feeble tribute of respect 
is intended for my friend, the friend of the Society, the friend of humanity, 
Thomas Dixon, Esq., a gentleman whose name and merits it will be my privilege 
later in the evening to make the subject of a toast, to which, whether Members 
or not, you will one and all do honour to the brim. 

Before I conclude J cannot refrain from congratulating the Society upon the 
recent and large accession of valuable Members it has obtained by the zealous 
efforts of a committee appointed for the purpose, but may I be permitted to add 
that the claims on the bounty of the Society are so numerous, so unceasing, and 
many of them so urgent as to oblige our Treasurer to keep his coffers open, from 
dawn of day until the gloom of night, rendering it one of my first duties earnestly 
to call upon my fellow members for their continued zeal—their further action— 
their persevering efforts to inake known to every Englishman of character who 
lands on these shores, the noble and purely benevolent objects of our Society, 
under whose banners we have this day assembled. Wave, then, these banners 


This toast was rapturously received and honoured by the Society, and Mr. 
Dixon then rose and said,— 


with the intention of being a silent spectator of what was passing around me ; 
but, gentlemen, in reference to the remarks made by the President in his opening 
address, as well as on account of the toast just given, silence might argue a want 
of feeling, if during the ten years I have officiated as President of St. George's 
Society, my conduct has met with the approbation of its members. I am 
more than compensated by the flattering terms in which myhealth has been 
proposed from the Chair, and equally so by the kind manner in which it has been 
received. Gentlemen, I do assure you, though I declined re-election to office, 
the interest which I have ever felt in the success of this Institution continues 
unabated.—I wish it prosperity,—I wish all its members health and happiness, 
and believe me, Mr. President and gentlemen, for the compliment paid me, 
which the Chairman and your kindness have so overrated, I feel most grateful,— 
I thank you heartily.” 

Mr. Dixon then adverted to the high delight that was derived from the asso- 
ciations brought forth on such a day as this, and the gratifying evidences that 
were presented of love of country, and then offered as a toast— 

‘“‘England—great, happy, and free—may she ever maintain her present, pre- 
eminence—the Lever of the World.” 

The President then read the following letter, accompanied by a volunteer toast, 
addressed to him by Francis Tomes, Esq., first Vice President. 

** New York, 15th April, 1835. 

“* My dear Sir,—I regret that the necessity of my voyage to England prevents 
| the pleasure of being in my place on the approaching anniversary. I need hardly 
| say that the Society has my best wishes for its welfare, or, that the meeting on 
| the day will have my next best for its harmony and conviviality. 
| “If you think proper, you may propose as my toast the following, which I am 
| aware will sound something like ‘ our noble selves; ’ but, as I shall be absent, 

this little impropriety will, I trust, be excused. I am, my dear Sir, 
° “ Truly yours, Francis Tomes. 

“The members of St. George’s Society—may they know no distinction of 
| Whig or Tory—Aristocrat or Democrat—may they ever remain Conservatives 
| of the principles of their Society, and Liberals in benevolence.” 

The President then called upon Edward Hardy. Esq., for his volunteer toast, 
(this gentleman being the acting first Vice President for the day) which, pre- 
faced by appropriate remarks, he gave as follows :— 

| «The March of Intellect—may it spread wide, diffuse happiness and glory in 
| both hemispheres, and not overstep the line of honesty. 

Charles Edwards, Esq., as Acting 2d Vice President for the day, was next 
| called upon by the chair for a Volunteer Toast, upon which that gentleman rose 

and, after calling for a bumper, said— 





“Mr. President and gentlemen, in attending your anniversary this day, it was | 





The Commissioners, it will be recollected, were appointed by the King, under 
the advice of the present Cabinet, and this early report of their labours gives 
| earnest of their zeal and diligence. The Commission, it appears, divided its 
inquiry into three branches: Ist. The revenues and limits of the bishoprics— 
| 2d. The collegiate institutions, incomes, &c., and 3d. The alleged abuses of 
the Church, in pluralities, non-residence, and deficiency of power to enforce 
obedience, and remove or punish improper clergymen. It is the first of these 
branches of inquiry on which our report of to-day is founded, and it will be seen 
that the Commissioners, in the progress of their investigations, have not slept by 
the way. ‘Two new bishopricks are to be created, one for the large, populous, 
and increasing town of Manchester, and the other for Ripon and a large district 
around. These dioceses will be taken out of the Archiepiscopal See of York, 
which, by the increase of population, is becoming too extensive for the labours of 
one prelate. This arrangement, however, will not add to the number of Bi- 
shops, as four of the smaller sees will be consolidated into two—thus equal- 





ministration of the functions of the Bishops without increasing their number. 

The next step recommended is to equalize the incomes, taking £4,500 as an 
adequate salary ; should, however, any See now yield over £4,500, and less than 
$5,500, it is not to be disturbed. By the table of the supposed incomes of the 
prelates, it will be observed, that the disparity of emolument is not less than the 
disparity of duties, and this equalizing of both, will, no doubt, be eminently 
useful to the Church, and satisfactory to the nation. 





In our paper of last week we gave a sketch of the debate in the House of 
Commons on the Irish Tithe Bill. It may be recollected that the provisions of 
the new Bill so far resembled those of the Bill last year, as to call forth 
the angry remarks of Mr. Hume and other members of the opposition. Cer- 
tainly the two Bills do resemble each other in the main principle, that of lessening 
the amount of tithes collected, and making them a charge upon the land, payable 
by the landlord. But we take from the London Albion the following diagnosis, 
to use a medical term, which puts the matter in a clearer point of view than we 
have yet seen it. The difference between forty per cent. and eighty (less 2 1-2 
per cent. for collecting), as provided for in the Bill of last year, was to be made 
up from the Consolidated Fund. 

‘Tn short, the Whig Bill gave 40 per cent. of the tithe then and now legally 


“The toast, Mr. President, I am about to give requires no apology. It will | payable out of the produce of the land, to the landlord—one half of this being 


come home to the heart of every Englishman present. I do not take my sub- 
ject from the camp, or from the court, or from the senate. I go for it to the 


goodness, and the depth of their feeling: British Mothers! There is more 
than one education in life which we have to go through; and we may have 


taken from the income of the Clergy, and the other coming ultimately from 
Church property, which Parliament had solemnly devoted to ‘ Rcclesiastical 


very altar of our affections. I intend to give you, Sir, in all their purity, their | purposes.’ 


** The plan of the Conservative Government differs very much from this, 
though, as we have already stated, the principal basis and foundation is similar, 


izing the duties in different parts of the Kingdom, and securing the better ad-- 
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high, and join me in drinking our first standard toast. 
STANDARD TOASTS. 


| many a bitter lesson to learn: but the mother who gave us birth, mixed no grief | namely, the substitution of a rent-charge for a part of the amount, in lieu of the 
in our little cup of first knowledge—she protected us from evil and tried to | whole tithe. The present Administration proposes to give the landlord, as a re- 
shield us from pain, and she gave us principles which may have been of service | compense for taking upon himself a rent-charge which, under the name of 


, “ Britons, Strike home.” favourite pupil : but those who look deepest into the web of life will find the | per cent. of the amount of tithe which is now their legal right ; but they are to Pe 
' 2. The King, God bless him.—4 times 4. Song and Chorus—* God save | brightest lines in that pupil’s character to have been spun by his own mother. I | have such a legal claim, as it is supposed will certainly be complied with ; while, ; 
. the King.” | speak, Sir, of British mothers ; andI do contend that the greatness of England | under the present system of resistance to the law, their claim, though legal, is. Pi 
‘ 3. The Queen, and Royal Family. Glee—* Hail Smiling Morn.” | is mainly owing to the noble nature of her matrons: they have talent without | barren, or productive of very little, save strife and outrage. The landlord, then, ‘ 
: 4. The President of the United States. Band—* President's March.” | boldness—they have gentleness and long suffering—and they have usefulness in | 80 far as rent-charge is concerned, is worse off by 15 per cent. than the Whig +i 
: 5. The Wooden Walls of old England. Song and Chorus—* Rule Britannia.” | its most beautiful sense. We are here, Sir, to night for the purpose of com- Bill would have left him; but, as the ultimate view is the redemption of the 
a 6. The British Army. Glee—* Oh, Merrily we Live.” |memorating St. George and merry England ; and for my own poor part, that | rent-charge for a fixed sum, to be invested in land for the use of the Church, i 
7. His Majesty’s Ministers. | little isle set in the silver sea is doubly endeared to me, from its containing the and as the redemption-rate is considerably lower by the plan now proposed, the t 
. 8. The Land we left and the Land we live in. | grave of my English mother. ‘Where is the mother who looked on our | !andlord will not eventually be in a worse position, and the Clergyman will be in 
of 9. The Cultivation of the peaceful arts all the world over. | children?’ is often the silent question of the voluntary exile and the wanderer | 4 better, as having a claim on the land for 75 per cent. until the redemption is j 
i. 10. Our Contemporaries in the cause of Charity—The St. Andrew’s, St. | from home ; and we, emphatically, come under the one or the other class. And, | effected, instead of 60, and the balance from the public purse, which was the 
Patrick’s, the German, St. Nicholas’ Society, and their worthy represéntatives, | are Briton’s sons, Sir, unworthy of British mothers? Brothers of St. George! | Whig plan. The redemption of £100 of rent charge was fixed by the Bill of 
- our welcome guests. let your cups be as full as your own English hearts, and now pledge with me to | last Session at a sum liable to vary from £1,860 to £1,750. By the present X 
The President of St. Andrew's Society returned thanks for the honour done | —British Mothers !” plan (se - understand it), the amount necessary for the redemption will be but ii 
nd to his Society, and for the unmerited compliment paid to himself. He was, at| | By the Treasurer, James Chesterman Esq. The worthy applicants for the £1,500. : my , é : 4 
all times, highly gratified at being a guest at St. George’s festival, and could as- | Charity of this Society, and may our funds always be equal to supply their We have been favoured with a full Report of the proceedings of St. George’s i 
on sure the members of that society, that there was no person whose presence | &cessities. f ; Society on the late anniversary of the Patron Saint. The company present 
was more cheerfully hailed, at the anniversaries of St. Andrew. than the repre- By the Secretary, James Blackstock Esq. Portugal—England 8 ancient ally. | were unusually numerous, and the day passed off with gratifying hilarity and de- , | 
nd sentative of St. George's. He begged leave to give asa sentiment the me-| | On announcing this toast from the chair, the President reminded the Society | corum. Mr. Fowler, the President elect paid some well merited compliments ft 
nd mory of aman, who, though dead many years, still taught us wisdom which | that the Chargé d Affaires of Portugal was one of their distinguished guests. sp hte aie i 9 Mr. Dixon which ee eas kl ae i 
bis might be confidently followed ; whose style, as an author, had served as a model | Commandeur de Figaniére then rose and with much feeling acknowledged y P oo oe ; _— 
for succeeding writers, and who never “ o’er step’d the modesty of nature ”’—he the prefatory remarks of the chair—proposing as @ toast— onan cordial manner by the company. The reply of Mr. Dixon was no less appro- f 
ty meant— A lasting political and advantageous alliance between the existing liberal Go- | priate, and was replete with sentiments which do honour to the human breast. ‘ 
The Memory of Addison—whose morality was neither dangerously lax, nor | Yernments. ; : The new President went through the arduous duties of the evening very suc- i 
nd impracticably rigid. | By Henry Wreaks Esq., Steward. The pleasure of pleasing. §_ cessfully ; indeed, we were struck with the peculiar propriety of his observa- i 
The President of the St. Patrick’s Society said : | _ By John Connah Esq., Steward. The bright diadem of British field sports, | © R . tn whieh he clothed h 4 
yre Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Society of St. George,—I return my | > 2 atm so much to invigorate the powers rer od = statesmen, _ tions, and the neatness of the language in which he clothed them. 
most grateful acknowledgments for the honour conferred upon the Society which | ZiS2e@ Hon nerves te Our talriors, as expressed Oy the great captain o The foot-race of ten miles in an hour came off yesterday, on the race course "| 
nd I have the pleasure of representing upon this festive occasion, by the sentiment —— pha owe oo == ee, of Long Island. Nine competitors started, but only one accomplished it, which i 
whieh Rep Sane cemteanes Neer ee chan. The flattering manner in wich my English Fox Hunti d brilli i he did twelve seconds within the time. ‘The name of the successful competitor / 
the excellent friend, who presides with so much dignity over this Society, has been | nglish Fox Hunting—end may brilliant success attend its noble supporters. | ; : C ; He of ri h fF): 
pleased to notice my presence, and that of my esteemed friends from the other | By Dr. Bartlett. The Rev. Professor Buckland, and the scientific men of | ! Mr. Stannard, a © ¢ pom eo _— ~~ t : purse of Ai; 
of benevolent associations, far exceeds my humble services in the noble cause in England. sores mre ee eee — ‘Mabe Ayres. of I a a} ~ 
which we tes alt engaged. It is truly gratifying to me to meet at your anniver- | a oo (brother of the Rev. Professor) rose and returned thanks with aa — pes epee we the time ; and Mahony, a native of Ireland, inl m. } 
. ; ae pecitliar eloquence. . , i 
s+ TB syesetraion the sone and descendants of people, whote carton pubic PH)" Tycker Faq. Great Bruin and. Ametiea—Permanency to the| Me. Willam Pat Adama, hin Majesty Secretary of Legation to Bogots, i 
and poor houses, ont asylums,—at once a home tothe aged and infirm, and a refuge 7 — _— between them. ued -—" yesterday in the Virginia for Liverpool. if 
to the young and destitute—hold out not only the prospect of comfort and hap- | Bh. os. mo er. Our anniversary, the natal day of our most distinguished bard | | We understand that Mrs. Austin will give a Concert oy = her departure for iH 
are piness, but many of them bear evidence of the munificent benevolence, for | B MK ties “Teed Recast The friend of civil and religious lib England, assisted by Mr. Horn and several other persons of distinguished talent. 
be which the people of England have ever been distinguished. Engaged in the | rm te ‘ my MOTE DIOUGAAM—— LHS TNS OF Give SUG sHigweus lhercy Mr. Power took his benefit at the Park on Tuesday. The house was crowded 
e of same work of charity, we may emulate, but we cannot surpass your generous . Th P ° ce : d the health of Willi Pitt Ad E s in every part, and the company was of the first respectability. We regret to f 
ave efforts. Allow me, before I resume my seat, to propose as a sentiment— h ™ — toe O ~ ie th of Willam Pitt Adams, 4sq., Secretary tO | jearn that Mr. P. will shortly return to England, although we believe it is his i" 
The St. George's Society of New York—Their exertions in the cause of cha- Se Sen ali nee sien whee to the talents and integrity of his Ma- intention to pay 8 chert vieit to Meuteags aiet Quvbee provioasty. 4 
> iota the generous people from whom they sprung, and who they —_, me Pe Sir eg oe —— at on — po to | Madan phy 4 oe oe from their a tour, and have 
piety ’ : | add that the Legation at Washington, in the just exercise of its official duties, : ' 
cri apn | apt nie ts eding cnn; the ts tection and wh | Min Dee, om he sn Ti alas cna tite ners 
Mention sos ’ ’ » HOF pud- | fulness over British interest, and the affording every possible assistance to British | « pee th 8 bilities: but she is pcan ae 4 1? sn de, ith 
The S ‘ ‘ | subjects: the second, respect and most scrupulous observance of the laws | 1” their estimate of her abilities ; . ! y n, wi 
ve of Sons of St. George in all parts of the world. ‘of the United States: and the third, an endeavour, on all occasions, to pro- | much natural talent, though perhaps lacking that experience which long prac- 
ould 11. The Right Hon. Sir R. C. Vaughan, and the Representatives of the Bri- | mote harmony and good feeling between England and America. Mr. Adams | tice and judicious criticism will by-and-by confer. 
bene tish Government in this country. | concluded by giving : : ‘ . : a 
ct of The British Consal, on behalf of Sir Charles, &c., returned thanks, and ob- | England and America—Permanency to the friendly relations existing between | The following work is neatly re-printed wand ges My od Its title-page ee 
served how charming it was to every subject of his Majesty residing in the | the two powers. | explains its nature, and the character of the book is a he | Dr W | 
acy. United States, to contemplate the good feeling now so happily subsisting between | ‘Thomas Dixon Esgq., rose and paid a happy tribute to the Chair, which was | Manual on Health and the means of preserving it, by t re . ‘ii m. Turn- ia 
any the two governments, in the promotion of which all admitted Sir Charles mainly | warmly seconded by the Society. ball, with extracts re Nh medical writers, and a “D editor. is ‘# 
contributed. It was due also to the government of the United States to say, To which Mr. Fowler responded—entreating them to believe that although he American from the last London edition. ‘To which is a He efence of Vege- ‘i 
er of that a correspondent feeling was manifested and pervaded all the public depart- | might not give full utterance to the feelings by which he was really and grate- | table Diet, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. New York : George H. Evans, 6 Thames 
nded ments in this country, and from the speech of Sir R. Peel in Parliament, such a | fully animated—that although when most might be expected, when most wae due street. 1835. : 
d by feeling was duly cherished by his Majesty’s government. from him he might prove delinquent, and say and do the least—his heart was J. Disturnal, 156 Broadway. has just published two maps, one of the City of } 
apply The Consul further said, it was a pleasing duty to bear his testimony to the truly | full of gratitude for the high and unmerited compliment paid to him by his worthy New York and its harbour, and the other of New York and its vicinity, drawn by 
- accommodating spirit which he daily witnessed in the Collector and various officers | predecessor. D. H. Burr. The latter embraces Brooklyn, Staten Island, Newark, and a large ; 
ive 4 of the Customs in this port, acknowledged and felt by the numerous gentlemen | By Mr. Hoskins. Arthur, Duke of Wellington, Victor of an hundred fields, | portion of New Jersey, &c. &c. ae ; 
passengers and emigrants who landed here ; while truly efficient no unnecessary conservator of British laws and British institutions. The London Packet Ship Toronto.—After visiting this noble vessel yesterday, 
yarish ‘ifficulties were raised. I therefore, Mr. President, propose as my toast— By Wm. Fuller, Esq. England—greatest in war, unequalled in peace, un- | we came to the conclusion that there never would be an end to improvements. 
varish Samuel Swartwout, Esq., Collector of this port—Warm-hearted, frank, and | rivalled in commerce, and first to give freedom to the slave—with pride we hail | The Toronto, take her all in all as respects chaste architecture, accommodation, 3 
generous. our native land. , | and richness of furniture, has as yet no equal, but ere long, some other addition i. 
isting Prior to giving the twelfth Standard Toast, the president remarked he was | By Mr. Baggott. Old England—the country of our Birth, may the warmest | to our numerous lines of European packets, may exceed the Toronto.—The fine 
St. about to prepare one which had an immediate reference to the British terri- | feelings of kindred affection ever unite her with our adopted country, the United | state rooms for about forty passengers, ornamented with curled maple, rose wood, 
ee in- ‘ores, and he was proud to see present several distinguished individuals who | States. . : ; | mahogany, &c., disposed of with great taste, will be admired by all who visit j 
: Were natives of those territories ; and he was anxious to have it understood, | By Alfred Hawkins, Esq. England and the United States of America—may the ship; and we are warranted by her commander, Capt. Griswold, in giving an f 
York that his toast was intended also to embrace these guests. He then gave— | the sea that divides them, be always a Pacific Ocean. | invitation to gentlemen and ladies to honour him with a visit on board, at the 
icially 12. The Culonies and Dependencies of the British Empire. | The President next proposed as a toast— é; foot of Pine street. We will not attempt a full description of this floating i 
Whereupon, Gadhens Beedle, Wea. seco end ald. & . f prid Brazils—rich in her physical productions, felicitous in her climate—may she | palace ; but we cannot pass by one improvement,and that is, that the state-rooms 7 
tohim to be here ‘ode : he ue Ka roud of hele yr 4 ry . pan 1 be a prosperous and happy nation. : _ | on either side, are so constructed, that a comfortable hall is thrown open at will if 
K. part of the British em + de he wae min! i d at the ma re wr Fe ‘ib " The Chair then remarked, that among the guests of the Society, was a dis- | hy a judicious arrangement of the doors. The advantage is, that a party may Hl 
wnt In- how a scene like thi . 4 r od + £ nn. Mr Berle - = ~_— teataes tinguished representative of that Country—the Chevalier Alburqueque— be accommodated with two or more rooms, having, at pleasure, intercourse 
ete ee ~ emed. sg 0m Who then rose and addressed the society in Freneh, acknowledging the com- | separate from the other passengers—and, in warm weather, by mutual consent, ; 
orge § mgeentite Constitution—may its integrity remain through future ages, un- pliment with great sensibility and elequence—offering a Toast, which was trans- se whole may be thrown open = ventilation.—New York Gazette. i 
iduals, from the — from the people—as it has continued through past, lated by Mr. Fowler and thus given— ; A SES ST it 
st. An- 13. The Memo f the F i f Seciety—May th h The wisdom of the British Government—displayed as much in the liberal OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broad- i 
trick’s adopted for it be ~ 4. * = Soe tae tad ao -; i oh A eedpin, Avec 4 recognition of the interests of other nations, as in the honourable protection of oe way, cnrner of Amity street, Lay eg Sage te nanetase to the public 
1B.M °ur only fear. Song—‘ Old Oaken Bucket.” es. London, 60 d t The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, and she re- 
gota— 14. Perpetuity to those Institutions which promote Religion, Civil Liberty Foca ge ne ee eg es | spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
e _ 800d Government, and good Morals 4 At ke 7 vara — » /1 om to —— their improvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 
a : ENB ALBION. les prom 
. in . French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 
i “The cup thus devoted to woman, NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1835. Drawing every Saturday morning, to a Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 
Yields the only true balm of the heart.” —————————— === | desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. f th i 
"a, the VOLUNTEER TOASTS We are without later intelligence from England. pe Se Since anal ‘ae took Fie Cele Tes tesermiond to ri 
, . , ad r 
~~ be I cae por ‘esna of ny erste ome standard toasts sed ee In another column will be found an abridgment of the first Report of the one aang ne yw Waoolis Gieatasn ont Gem _— —— day. 
posing the health, prosperity, and foentdin an ay om wh Sat Commissioners on Church Reform. It is a document of great interest, and, if | Rt Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, ; 
. added Genomes Dixon, Esq., our late and most worthy President,—ten cheers— | its recommendations be adopted, will be of signal value to the Church and to the | Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
7€nllemen, for a ten 





1. The Day, and all who honour it.—St. George and England. Band— 


: -years’ zealous and faithful administration of the Presidenc 
of the St. George’s Society. pens 





























nation. We therefore embrace the earliest opportunity of laying it before our 
| readers. 
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to our felluw Britons. The schoolmaster takes pride in the welfare of some | tithe, is payable hy the tenant, 25 percent. The Clergy are to receive but 75 
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CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
[Continued from the Albion of April 11.] 
MY UNCLE, 

[After all attempts to discover the murderers concerned in the capture of the 
Ballahoo, Mr. Brail proceeded to his uncle’s estate. The following is a good 
description of a Sugar Plantation :]— 

Here, late as it was, all was bustle and activity; the boiling-house was bril- 
liantly lighted up, the clouds of white luminous vapour steaming through the 
apertures iu the roof; while the negroes feeding the fires, sheltered under the 
stokehole arches from the weather, and almost smothered amongst heaps of dry 
cane-staiks, from which the juice had been crushed, called trash, looked in their 
glancing wakedness like fiends, as their dark bodies flitted between us and the 
glowing mouths of the furnaces. A little farther on we came to the two cone- 
roofed mill-houses, one of which was put in motion by a spell of oxen, the 
other being worked by mules, while the shouting of the drivers, the cries of 
the builermen to the firemakers to make stronger fires, the crashing of the canes 
as they were crushed in the mills, the groaning and squealing of the machinery, 
the spanking of whips, the lumbering and rattling of wains and waggons, the 
hot dry axles screaming for grease, and the loud laugh and song rising occa- 
sionally shri!l above the Babel sounds, absolutely confused me. 

We stopped at the boiling-house door, and asked the book-keeper on duty, a 
tall cadaverous-looking young man, dressed in a fustian jacket and white trow- 
sers, who appeared more than half asleep, if the overseer was at home. He 
said he was, and, as we intended to leave our horses at his house, we turned 
their heads towards it, guided by one of the negroes from the mill. 

The peep I lad of the boiling-house was very enlivening ;—for, independently 
of the regular watch of boiler-negroes, who were ranged beside the large pop- 
pling and roaring coppers, each having a bright copper ladle, with a long shank 
like a boat-hook, in his hands, it was at the time filled with numbers of the es- 
tate’s people, some getting hot liquor, others sitting against the wall, eating 
their suppers by the lamp light, and many quizzing and loitering about in the 
mist of hot vapour, as thick as a London foz, as if the place had been a sort of 
lounge, instead of a busy sugar manufactory—a kind of sable sovrée. 

When we got in front of the overseer’s house, we fouhd a group of four 
patriarchal-looking negroes and an old respectable-looking negro woman. ‘The 
men were clad in Osnaburg frocks, like those worn by waggoners in England, 
with blue frieze jackets over them, and white trowsers. The old dame was 
rigged in a man’s jacket also, over as many garments apparently as worn by the 
grave-digger in Hamlet. I had rever seen such a round ball of a body. They 
were al] liat-in-hand, with Madras handkerchiefs bound round their heads, lean- 
ing on tall staffs made from peeled yuoung hardwood trees, the roots forming 
very fantastical tops. Their whips were twisted round these symbols of office, 
like the snakes round the caduceus of their tutelary deity, Mercury. These 
were the drivers of the various gangs of negroes on the estate, who were wait- 
ing to receive busha’s* orders for the morrow. 

On seeing us, the overseer hastily dismissed his levee, and ordered his peo- 
ple to take charge of our horses. 

“Mr. Frenche is at home, I hope ?”’ said Mr. Twig. 

“Oh yes, sir—all alone up at the great house there,” pointing to a little 
shed of a place, perched on an insulated rocky eminence, to the left of the 
abode he himself occupied, and which overlooked the works and whole neigh- 
bourhood 

This hill, rising as abruptly from the dead level of the estate as if it had been 
a rock recently dropped on it, was seen in strong relief against the sky, now 
clear of clouds, and illuminated by the moon. 

At the easternmost end of the solitary great house—in shape like a Chinese 
pavilion, with a projecting roof, on a punch bowl, adhering to the sharp outline 
of the hill like a limpet to a rock—a tall solitary palm shot up and tossed its 
wide-spreading, fan-like top in the night wind high into the pure heaven. The 
fabric was entirely dark—not a soul moving about it—nothing living in the 
neighbourhood apparently, if we except a goat ortwo moving slowly along the 
ridge of the hill. At the end of the house next the palm-tree there was a low 
but steep wooden stair, with a landing-place at top, surrounded with a simple 
wooden railing, so that it looked like a scaffold. 

There is Mr. Frenche, sir,” continued busha, pointing to the figure of a 
man lounging in a !ow chair on the landing-place, with his feet resting on the 
rail, and far higher than his head, which leant against the wall of the house, as 
if he had been a carronade planted against the opposite hill. Under the gwid- 
ance of one of the overseer’s waiting boys, we commenced the zig-zag ascent 
up the face of the small hill towards my uncle's dwelling, and as we approach- 
ed, the feeling of desolateness that pressed on my heart increased, from the ex- 
treme stillness of the place even when near to it. Light, or other indication of 
an inhabited mansion, there was none—even the goats had vanished. 

‘Cold comfort in prospect for me,” thought I; ‘tut allons, let us see,”— 
and we moved on until we came to a small outhouse and a gate, which seemed 
to open into the enclosare, in the centre of which stood the solitary building. 

[ Brail, as may be supposed, was joyfully received by his uncle, and feasted for 
many days with true West Indian hospitality. } 

It was the Saturday before the Monday on which we meant to start for King- 
ston Iwas playing at piquet with Mr. Twig; my uncle and Flamingo were 
lounging about the piazza, and the horses were ready saddled for anfairing at the 
door, when my antagonist and I were startled bya loud rushing, or rather roaring 
noise, that seemed to pass immediately overhead. “ A flock of teal,” thought I, 
vemembering the exploit at Rory Macgregors. Simultaneously all the shutters, 


She AlGion. 


| «The felucca is a Spanish built vessel, painted black outside, and red within, | 
‘and sails remarkably fast ; the schooner is a long, low, but very heavily armed | 


” 





| vessel, painted black, with a red streak—no guns were seen in the felucca. | 

‘So, so, poor Hause has got his vessel, then ; but that wicked little Midge, I | 
| fear her cruising is not over yet,” said I, handing the paragraph to my uncle, | 
who, as he already knew the story, easily comprehended the import of the news- | 
| paper announcement—* well, I am glad of it.”—And I resumed my attack on | 
| the yams, ham, and coffee. 
| Mr. Frenche put on his spectacles, and as he began the perusal of the paper, | 
| said dryly, ** I suppose you consider that that letter lying onthe table there, | 
| addressed to you, will keep cool—you appear to be in no hurry to open it.’ | 
| I seized it—I had not previously noticed it, and blushed like I don’t know | 
| what, when I perceived it was in trath her dear, delightful, and all the rest of it, | 
fist—there’s a sentence ending pluinp for you—my hand trembled as I broke 
the seal, or drew it open, for in such a climate wax is so soft, you cannot call it | 
breaking,which always implies a short, sharp crackle, to my mind—and assuming | 
a careless swaggering look, I began to peruse it. [ could, with the tail of my 
eve, however, perceive Friend Twig and Monsieur Flamingo, exchange very 
knowing glances. But here goes—here is the letter :— 

“ Havanna, such a date. 

“My Dear Benjamin,—I expected to have had an opportunity of writing by a) 
vessel for Jamaica before this, but have been disappointed. 

** You will be surprised at our change of plans. A grand uncle of my father’s, 
a very old man, has lately died, and left some money and land to us in the United 
Kingdom—and in consequence he is obliged to go out to England immediately. | 
His first determination was to send mama and me home to New York, but as we 
did not like to leave him, we have persuaded him that we shall make ourselves 
very portable, so we all go together, in a fine London ship, to sail the day after 
to-morrow Dicky Phantom, dear pet, says, ‘Ob, I shall make myself more leetle 
small, as one busy bee dat make de honey.’ [am angry at myself sometimes, but I | 








almost dread going to the ‘old country,’ lest we should be obliged to restore the dar- 
ling little castaway to his kinsfolk—I am sure none of them can ever love him 
more than his mama Helen does. Any letter you may waite to me, you must 
now send to the care of the House of Baring Brothers of London. As I have | 
no concealments from mama, and as you always give me credit for being a cir- | 
cumspect person, she has arranged for me, that at all events we shall not leave 
England until we hear from you in answer to this, so I have made a duplicate of 
it, a thing that has proved more irksome than writing ten originals, which I will 
send by the next opportunity, as | know you would be sadly annoyed if any con- } 
fusion should take place, such as your going to New York, and finding us abroad, | 
at least, I know, my dearest Benjamin, I should be miserable at the thoughts of | 
it. Iam all impatience for another letter from you,” (why, she has not acknow- | 
ledged one yet ;) ‘* surely your excellent uncle will enter into your feelings ; in- | 
deed, I have satisfied my heart that he will, and made up my mind not to dis- 
tress myself, in the hope that all will ran smooth with us. You see I have no 
darts, and flames, and nonsense for you—nothing ultra, Benjamin—no superla- 
tives—I have etudied myself as well as [ can, and there is no character, I am | 
persuaded, that suits me so well as what you gave me. Iam a quiet, prudent, | 
unobtrusive, but a warm-hearted little woman—tbere is a vain girl for you—and, | 
oh, Benjamin, my heart tells me, if I am spared in Ars mercy, that you will find 
what my father says te be true, ‘ Whoever marries my Helen will get a wife 
that will wear well.’ 

“You will be surprised to learn that the old Gazelle is here again. 
being a week out, she was forced back from bad weather, and is now repairing. 
Poor Mr. Donovan has had to invalid ; they said he never recovered his severe 
illness on the coast of Africa, and was always raving about some fair one with 
one eye, who lived in a street to which Broadway in New York was a narrow 
lane—but it is a melancholy affair for him, poor young man, and I check my 
thoughts, and stop my pen, as I had a jest regarding him, that was ready to drop 
from it. 

« And what do you think Henry De Walden has got an acting order as lieu- 
tenant in his stead. The ship had been a week here before Mr. Donovan could 
make up his mind, and all that time Master Henry never once looked near us, 
and poor Sophie did nothing but spoil wax flowers, and weep—but, two days 
ago, as she and | were returning in the volante from our evening drive, who 
should we meet, in charge of a party of seamen who were returning from the 
funeral of a comrade who had died that morning—oh Benjamin, what a fearful 
climate this is—but him !—-He did not see us until we were close upon him, 
when I desired the driver to pull up, so he could not escape us if he had tried 
it; poor Sophie lay back in the volante, out of sight as she thought—I am sure 
I heard her heart beat. I asked him why he had not come to see us—he seemed 
unprepared to answer ; indeeed, as you used to say, he was evidently taken com- 
pletely aback—and blushed, and then grew pale. and blushed again—for he saw 
very well who was cowering at the back of the carriage.—‘ I was going to call 
on you this very evening,’ he said, at length ; ‘I thought you would all be glad 
to hear of my promotion.’—Poor Sophie’s rigid clasp around my waist relaxed, 
and she gave a sigh as if her heart had burst—but it was her pent feelings that 
had been relieved.—‘ Your promotion!’ J cried, in great joy.—‘ Yes, I have 
| got poor Mr. Donovan's vacancy’.—* Dead ! is poor Mr. Donovan dead ? ’—* No,’ 
| continued he, * he is not dead, but has invalided this forenoon, and Sir Oliver 
| has given me an acting order as lieutenant—I make no doubt it will be con- 
| firmed ; indeed he said he knows it will.’ 

‘He came in the evening according to his promise, and most happy we were 
to see him—but what a world of changes—the very next day the Spider arrived, 
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: t] 
feared that he was the victim of a mystification, which would only render 
impending fate more dreadful. But when a rich dress was brought a 
when two thousand piastres were presented to him by the Seraskier, and an 
he was permitted to return home, his fears were changed to joy, and he ~ en 
invoking blessings on the Sultan and his minister. tred 

The traitor, Ibrahim, was condemned to pay to the Ousta one half of his debt 
together with the interest (a condition which the municipal laws of Constantino le 
do not admit in any case), and he would moreover have paid with his kena 
the forfeit of his baseness, had not his wife and four children, on their knees 
implored the mercy of the Seraskier. ’ 

The Sultan has expressed his approval of the conduct of his Prime Minister 
in this affair, by sending to the Ousta the sum of ten thousand piastres, and em. 
ploying him in an honourable and lucrative mission. 








NA ONTHLY REPORT—New York Life Insurance and Trust Company.—Sine 
the last report there has been insured 20—Of whom 10 are residents of the 


, city of New York, and 10 are residents out of the city of New York ; 3 are Phy. 
| sicians, 2 Lawyers, 6 Merchants, | clergyman, and 8 of other pursuits, y 


: : Of t 
there are insured for $10,000 and under, 3; $5,000 and under, 8 ; $1,000 and aon 
y , 


9. Of these there are insured for one year and over, 6; seven years and over, 8; 


Life, 6. [April 7.] E, A. NICOLL, Secretary, 


GQ AMUEL AVERY, Mechanical and Surgeon Dentist, will continue to operate 
in both departments of the profession at No. 4 Park Place. 
[April 4.---6m.] 

EW BRIGHTON.—TO LET’ OR LEASE.—The extensive and elegan, 

House, called the Staten Island Mansion, on the north side of Staten Island. 
opposite the city of New York, which for beauty of prospect, healthiness of climate’ 
agreeable rural rides and walks, fine sea bathing and fishing, is not surpassed by an 
situation whatever. The house is about 120 feet in length, the largest part of which 
has been constructed and purposely calculated for a genteel Hotel or Boarding House: 
and will atford accommodations for more than 100 lodgers, with several large parlours, 
for families. 4 

large commodious dock has been lately constructed, at which steam boats will 
land hourly, during the season, The contiguity to the city of New York, the cheap 
and excellent accommodations of steam boats, render this a most desirable situ. 
ation for men of business who wish to give their families the benefit of fine country 
air, and attend to business daily in the city—as the time consumed between Wall 
street and the Island is not much more than 25 minutes. Many respectable families 
are now ready to engage rooms for the season, and every room could probably be 
engaged in a few days, if desirable. To a person well qualified, who will agree to 
keep the house in the best style, liberal inducements will be offered by the owner. For 
particulars, enquire at 12 Wall street, of J. M. Henriques, in the office on the first 
floor and east side of the entry, between 10 and 3 o'clock. 

The Newark, Elizabeth Town, Amboy, and Philadelphia steam boats pass almost 

every quarter of an hour, and will stop at the wharf to land passengers. [Mar. 14, 


FANO FOREIGN AGRICULTURISTS.—For Sale, Fifty fine Farms, situated 
in the counties of Oneida, Herkimer, Madison, and Oswego, New-York, whieh 
offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farms are all in a high 
state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 
each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango canals 
—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually, 
Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 
city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 











| Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 


J.B. Waster, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, 
Rosert SHarp, Esg., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereatter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 


Dec. 13-6m ] 























year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days X, ey me f from| Days of Sailing from 
Yew- York London, Portsmouth. 
President, George Moore, April 20, June 7, June 10, 
Samson, D. Chadwick, May |, “7 “20, 
Toronto, |R., Griswold, - | ~ 7 se lL 
Ontario, | - July 7, “ 
Westminster, |H.L Champlin June |, elk. " 
New Ship |\Wm.S. Sebor, - 7 Aug. |, 
Montreal, \C.H. Champlin >. |Aug. 7, oe. 
Canada, Thos. Britton, July 1, 17, ~; 
New Ship ‘ ~ a. Sept.1, 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard, ~ j\Sept. 7, - 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Aug. 1, | -' “ 20, 
President, [George Moore, =. > 1 Oct, i, 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description, The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board, Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Fronz street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these poe stop to land and 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





which, according to the usual West India fashion, opened outwards, were banged | and we heard of your escape, and to show you my composure, I have purposely 
to with great foree—doors were slaramed, and the whole shook with the sudden- | kept this out of sight until this moment, nor will I say much now. I went when 
ness of the gust. | I heard it, and offered up my prayers to that Almighty being who rules over all, 

“ Hillo,” said Twig, “ what's all this?” as his point, quint, and quatorze, | and orders every thing for the best, although we poor short-sighted creatures may 
were whisked out of his hand, anda shower of gritting sand, with a dash of small | not see it, and blessed Ais holy name, that you had safely reached your desti- 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
New York. iverpool, 
Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,|Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, Delano, a a 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “24, © 24) % gat gh gl eg 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. It * 10, * 16 ©* 26, 
oe ~ “ x 8 


Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, 


“ 24 “ 24, “ 24, 


pebbles in it, was driven against our faces through the open windows, like a dis- 
charge of peas 


My uncle and his companion had halted in their walk, and seemed as much | 


surprised as we were. Presently the noise ceased, and all was calm again where 
we were. 
place there 
It was as busy as usual—the negro boys and girls were shouting to the mules 
and steers as they drove them round the circles of the cattle mills—the mule 
drivers, each with a tail of three mules loaded with canes from the hilly cane- 
pieces, where waggons could not work, were stringing into the yard, and spank- 
ing their whips. ‘The wains, each with a team of six oxen, yoked two and twe, 
built up with canes as high as a hay-waggon, were rumbling and rattling on their 
jolty axletrees, as they were dragged through deep clayey ruts, that would have 
broken Macadam’s heart to have looked on—the boilermen were shouting in the 
boiling-house, their voices from the reverberation of the lofty roof, rising loud above 


the confusion, as if they had been speaking in masks, like the Greek and Roman | 


actors of old, and the negro girls were singing cheerily, in parts, their songs 
blending with the loud laugh, as they carried bundles of canes to be ground, or 


balanced large baskets full of trash on their heads, while the creaking of the | 


mill machinery, and the crashing of the canes between the rollers, added to the 
buzz. 
The dry sun was shining down, like a burning glass, into the centre of this 


ant’s nest, where everything was rolling on, as it had been doing for hours be- | 


fore, no one apparently anticipating any unusual occurrence, but in an instant the 
tornado that had passed us, reached them—whirled the trash baskets off the 
negroes’ heads nearest us, and up went whole bundles of canes, and negro hats, 
and jackets, and every thing that would rise, and ruffling the garments of the 
black ladies most unceremoniously, notwithstanding all their endeavours to pre- 
serve their propriety, so that they looked like umbrellas reversed, the shanks, in 
most cases, being something of the stoutest. 
every thing was 7m motion—when it passed over, everything was fixed to the spot, 
as if by the wand of an enchanter. 
the cattle pens. Cattle and mules were standing as rigid as statues, gathered 
on their haunches, with their forelegs planted well and firmly out, the better to 
— the effects of the wind. The mill had instantly stopped, and all was 
silent. 


But when Quashie had recovered his surprise, and everything had become 


calm again in the mill-yard, there arose such a cackling, shouting, and laughter, 
and lowing of kine, and skreiching of mules, as Rory Macgregor would have | 


said. The course of the tornado continued to be distinctly marked, by the dif- 


ferent substances it had carried up and whirled round in its vortex, keeping them | 


suspended by its centrifugal motion ; and I especially remember the effect it had 


We naturally looked down into the mill-yard, to see what would take | 


When it took effect in the hollow, | 


Negroes were clinging to the bamboos of 


| nation. 

| But I am getting confused, I find. The bearer of your letter, poor young 
man, is no more—he died this morning of yellow fever ; and who do you think 
is appointed to the Spider !—why, Henry De Walden, once more—nothing, you 
see, but Henry De Walden ! 

**'To make along story short, Mr. Duquesné has now given his consent to 
their union, but old Sir Oliver, who exercises a grea/, and to me unaccountable 
control over Henry, will not hear of it, until he is commander, so they must 
both live in hope; but for the moment, they are but too happy to be extricated 
from the gloomy slough of despond in which they had made up their minds they 
| were both set fast. My father, mama, Mr. Duquesne, Sophie, and Henry De 
Walden, all unite in kindest regards to you. And now, my dearest Benjamin, 
do not be alarmed at this blistered manuscript ; my heart is melting, and weep- 
ing relieves me, but I am not unhappy—oh, no—but anxious—oh, how anxious ! 
—I will now retire to my closet, to the rock of my trust and pray to my God, 
and your God, in whose great hand we stand, to bless us both, and speedily, if 
it be his good pleasure, to bring us once more together, never to be parted. I 
| am fond and foolish, Benjamin, fond and foolish, but I know to whom I write. 
‘The seaman who waits for the letters is ordered on board, and I must conclude. 
| Give my love to your uncle—I am sure I shall Jove him—tell him he must love 

me, for your sake, if not for my own. Once more adieu, and God bless you. 
** Your own affectionate ‘‘Heten Hupson. 

‘* P.S.—Dicky has scrambled up on my knee, to give mea kiss to send to 
his papa. He bids me say that‘ Billy, de sheep, quite well, only him hair 
won't curl any more, like Dicky's, but begin to grow straight and ugly, like Mr. 
Listado’s.’”’—[ To be continued. | 
| —— 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A JANISSARY OFFICER. 
A circumstance, which lately occurred at Constantinople, serves to sow the 
| detestation in which the crime of treachery is held in the East. 

An Ousta, or Captain of the Janissaries, having succeeded in escaping death, 
at the time of the destruction of that militia, concealed himself in a vault be- 
longing to a house which he possessed in the Valley of Nightingales, at Scu- 
tari. There he had lived since the year 1826; his mother and sister being the 
only persons acquainted with the secret of his retreat. His relations and friends 
| visited the house, without having the most remote suspicion of the place in 
which he was concealed. For the space of eight years the family had subsisted 
on the wreck of their fortune, but at length their means were exhausted and 
| they fell into distress. They gradually disposed of their property, till all they 
possessed was the house ; the sale of which would inevitably lead to the dis- 
covery of the fugitive. 

In this extremity the Ousta determined to confide his secret to a merchant 


Columbus, Cobb, “16, * 16, * 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, "a ae -. s - e 
South America, /Waterman, ae a 1, Nov.1,, ‘* 16, * 16, * 16, 

‘ ‘ 8 a) 8 











Napoleon, Smith, q a iw 24, - 24, * 24 
Britannia, Waite, “16, “* 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “06, 36, © Oa" & © & * 4, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Independence, Nye, = ® ° &  * ee oe | oe 2 
North Amer*ca, Dixey, * 16, “* 16, ** 16,jJJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, *R, 7 “te 2 &  Y 


_ These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

; New-York. avre. 
Utica, Depeyster, jJan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,j/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “* 8, April24, Aug.16,) ** 16, “ 8 “ 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16,May 8, “ 24,)Mar. 1, “ 16, “* 8) 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “ 16,Sept. 8) ** 8,July 1, “ 16, 
Chs. Carroll, |W.Lee ‘|Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 24, ‘* 24,Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, (Richardson, s i ~* a 


Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt 





* 8, May 24, Sept.i6, 
** 16, June 8, “* 24, 








Poland, Anthony, “os, ” 16,60. Gr 4G, 1, * %, 
Erie, J.Funk, |Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,) ‘* 24, ‘* 24 Dec.24, 
Albary, Hawkins, | “ 8, June 24, Oct. 16) ‘ 16, ‘* 8 HN 
Havre, C.Stoddard, ‘* 16, July 8, Nov.24,)May 1, ‘* 16, Jan. . 
Sully, C.A.Forbes}] “* 24, “ 16, Dec. 8) “* 8, Sept. 1, ‘ . 
France, C. Funk, |Aprill,Aug. 1, ‘ 1,f ‘* 24, ‘* 24, 4 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16 “ 16, “ 8, Feb. ’ 

one J. Rockett, | ** 16,Aug. 8, ‘“* 24,JJune 1, “* 16 8, 


’ , 

These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goodsfsent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges excep! 
the expenses actually incurred. 


on a grove of cocoa-nut trees. It took them by the tops, which it tossed fiercely 











with a wide circular motion, tearing their long leaves up into the air like hair, as 


if some invisible spirit was trying to shake the fruit down from the tormented | 
As it neared a field where a nuraber of people were at work, one of the 
house servants, rubbing his black paws, whispered to his neighbour in my hearing, 
* Softly, now—imaybe it will whip away busha’’—a thing he to all appearance, 


trees. 


would not have broken his heart about. 


On the following morning at breakfast, I stumbled on the following announce- 


ment in the newspaper I had just taken up :— 
“6 Lucie—such a date. 


“ Last evening the Kingston trader, the Ballahoo, anchored in Negril bay. 
out by two piratical vessels, a felucca and a schooner, from 
Montego bay, on such a day, and after having been in the possession of the pirates 
for a week, during which the Spanish passengers were compelled to disclose 
where their money (the only thing taken) was concealed, she was politely given 


She had been cut 


up to them and the crew 
* The West In 
doubt, of bashaw. 





lia name for overseer, or manager of an estate ; a corruption, no 


named Ibrahim, who had once been his intimate friend, and who was still his 
debtor for one half of a bill of 12,500 piastres. The sister of the unfortunate 
Ousta, on presenting the bond to Ibrahim, offered to destroy it for the moderate 
sum of one thousand piastres. Ibrahim affected great sympathy for the mis- 
fortunes of his old friend, enquired his place of concealment, swore to keep the 
| secret, and promised the thousand piastres ;—but the villain immediately flew to 
the Seraskier Pacha and betrayed the Ousta. The minister heard his story, and, 
after his departure, directed some of his officers to keep watch upon him. A 
cavass was then despatched to the Valley of Nightingales with orders to bring 
away the Ousta, and to quiet his alarm and that of his family, by assuring them 
that his Excellency the Seraskier pledged himself to obtain his pardon. 

After much hesitation on the part of his mother and sister, the Ousta at length 
came from his hiding place, and declared himself ready to follow his guides to 
the palace of the Seraskier, where he was firmly convinced that death awaited 
him. On being ushered into the presence of the Minister he fell on his knees ; 
but, in spite of the rags with which he was covered, his Excellency raised him 
up, and desired him to take a seat by his side. Slaves entered and handed to 
| him a pipe and coffee. The Ousta was overwhelmed with astonishment. He 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 


WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 


JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


—" 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—(New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 








The above packets are ships of the first class, coppered and copper fastened. r 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of ymporters, by the spee¢y 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 

furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. ‘T yeeros 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and <tores of the best quality, 's fixed & 

one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN W 








this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 
each month. 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 30 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. ” 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr- 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May o 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, ey 


For freight er pas 


yHITNEY. 


GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street- 
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